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This Week: 
NEW DEAL STUFF 


| Will there be a new deal in fire insu- 
rance agents’ commissions? Wm. M. Good- 
win, a local agent, takes a deep breath 
and lets go on a new deal that calls for 
all five cards. 

x * * 
STATISTICS 
| Tables showing you how much casualty 
business was written in each State of the 
Union (for each individual line), what the 
losses were, and the ratios. 

* * * 
UNDERWRITING 
| The concluding article of C. C. Dom- 
inge's series of panoramic underwriting sur- 
veys of Greater New York. 


Next Week: 


REVIEW 

| Simon D. Jones, author of The Silent 
Salesman, will contribute another interest- 
ing chapter to this series next week. Re- 
viewing the highlights of his previous articles 
in The Spectator, he will outline the funda- 
mentals of life insurance selling. 


* * * 


ANNUITIES 

| David A. Lunden-Moore, the man who 
created a sensation with his investment chart 
in last year's Prominent Patrons Number of 
The Spectator, with his investment chart 
showing the comparative values of life in- 
surance and other securities, continues his 
writings on Annuities. He traces the origin 
and development of the contract which as- 
sures the client the best assurance of a non- 
fluctuating income. "A Short History of the 
Annuity" is the title. This story will be 
featured in next week's issue. 


* * * 


DOORWAYS 


| One of the most imposing life insurance 
home offices in America is that of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The main entrance to the building will be 
pictured on the front cover and an ex- 
terior view and description of the build- 
ing will appear in the magazine section of 
the paper. 








The Siren’s Call 


EDERAL supervision for insurance is as alluring and inviting 

as the waters off a tropical island and just as hazardous and 

dangerous. A beguiling story can be built about either. A 
grandiloquent orator can with honied phrase and bombastic sen- 
tence create a setting to fill the ideal of our dreams and the haven 
of our future reveries. Refrain he must, however, from that age 
old paragraph which begins “on the other hand.” For in the one 
case would then be mentioned the sharks that infest those waters 
and on the other, the evils that would beset insurance from either 
the lack of intimate state supervision or the equally devitalizing 
influence of the burden of dual direction and double taxation. 

Federal supervision, in theory, presents strong arguments, In 
practice, it leaves much to fear for the home office, for the agent and 
for the public. To make its actual operation attractive, elimina- 
tion of state supervision is necessary. This withdrawal would 
include a forfeit of the right to taxation of insurance premiums. 
The loss of revenue thus involved would make its acceptance by 
the states unthinkable. Again no admission of a basic discrimi- 
nation between citizens can be permitted though actually there 
does exist wide variations between state industrial and economic 
standards. Laws and restrictive measures essential to the com- 
plexities of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and California would 
be deadening to Alabama, Arizona, North Dakota and Idaho. 
Agency qualification laws must be uniform. 

Under federal supervision an open door would be left to in- 
adequately financed corporations operating by mail and radio in 
fields far removed from their base of operation. Agencies in every 
village and city could be legally raided by duly authorized operatives 
from every other city and state in the nation. With national replac- 
ing state supervision these problems must be met. If national 
merely supplemented state regulation most of this confusion no 
doubt would be avoided. Other pests would come to plague. 
Actually, the only gain to either company, agent or policyholder 
would be misunderstanding through conflicting legislation and 
their interpretation by two sets of government employees. Added 
taxation would load the premiums and harass the policyholders. 
Additional license fees for agents can be foreseen. 

The institution of insurance and its thousands of individual 
members must close their ears to the siren’s call of federal super- 
vision and be content with real efforts to make state supervision 
uniform in its application fitted to the needs of their several com- 
munities and so productive of sound, serviceable companies through 
a highly trained and thoroughly qualified agency organization. 


Tee eG, 
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Ils a New Deal Necessary in 
Fire Insurance Commissions ? 


According to Mr. 


Goodwin, Radical 


Changes Are Necessary at the Present Time 

in Order to Avoid a Repetition of the Many 

Agency Failures and Troubles That Oc- 

curred During the Depression and He 

Outlines a Plan Which He Believes Will 
Work If Adopted 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


HE recent action of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association whereby 
they pledge their members to pay 

a flat per cent with 

a 10 per cent contingent to policy-writ- 

ing in the Philadelphia subur 

ban territory followed by a protest by 
the Philadelphia Insurance Agents As 
request that the same 
paid agents in the big 
that this 
commission question is about 20 years 


old 


commission of 30 


agents 


ociation and a 


mon be 
to mind the fact 


commi 
city, bring 


and is just as disturbing as ever. 


Competition for Agents 
I recall distinetly that when I first 
became a special agent in the Philadel- 
phia territory the companies were in a 
which could buy the most 
business through high commissions and 
Hundreds of agents were 


race to see 


contingents. 
and many companies ar 
write their policies in the 
I recall that it 
when we 


appointed 
ranged to 
home or branch offices. 
was nothing to brag about 
brought home from five to ten appoint- 
ments per day. The surprising feature 
about it all that these 
appointments were profitable and are 


was most of 
till making money for the companies. 
In those days and up to the time the 
new rule became effective it was noth- 
ng strange for a suburban agent to 
get 35 per cent commission plus a 10 
contingent and have all his 
and detail work attended to in 
office. 
Philadelphia 


have officials or employees living 


per cent 
polict 

me company 
Many 


hou ‘ 


large brokerage 


in the suburban territory and in almost 
every instance they are appointed 
agents and receive these high commis 
sions on business written all over the 


Evidently the com- 
missions paid in suburban territory are 


uburban territory. 


proper and economical for the compa- 
nies seem to have prospered under this 
system and are still eager for business 
in this territory. If this be true then 
the agents in the Middle Department 
territory and in the city of Philadelphia 
have been unfairly dealt with. 
Philadelphia won the National Fire 
Waste Council Grand Award last year 
and has had high ranking in this con- 
test for many years due largely to a 
practical fire-prevention campaign un- 
der the leadership of George Elliott, 
secretary of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce and a big factor in the National 
Fire Waste Council. The record 
has been good and I believe that the 
records will show that the companies 
have made money in the city. The city 
will continue to improve its fire fighting 
facilities and its loss record most cer- 
tainly should not be any worse, there- 


loss 


for, its citizens who are in the insur- 
ance business should receive at least 
the same commissions as the agents 


located in smaller cities without full- 
paid fire departments and progressive 
fire-prevention campaigns. 


The Outlying Cities 

The cities in the Philadelphia subur- 
ban territory Norristown, 
Pottstown, Phoenixville, Royersford, 
Doylestown, Westchester, 
ete., are comparable with such 
as Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, 
Lancaster, York, Harrisburg, etc., and 
there is no reason why the agents in 
the latter cities should not be compen- 
sated as liberally as those in the subur- 
fact, it is consider- 
the Middle 
Department agent to do business since 
offices of the Underwriters 
Association have been closed, making 


such as 


Lansdale, 
cities 


ban territory. In 


ably more expensive for 


the branch 





William M. Goodwin 


it necessary for him either to telephone 
or to visit Philadelphia to negotiate his 
rates. Many cities in the Middle De- 
partment territory have earned high 
rank in the National Fire Waste Con- 
tests and show a progressive spirit and 
an eager desire to reduce their fire 
Furthermore, it is generally 
conceded that the Middle Department 
has consistently produced a fair profit 
for the companies. 


A New Deal 

There seems to be no logical reason 
why the Philadelphia suburban terri- 
tory should be favored with a higher 
commission than paid other agents in 
Pennsylvania, or to put it in another 
light, there seems no reason why agents 
in the state other than those residing 
in the counties of Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery and Bucks should be dis- 
criminated against. 

I can recall very distinctly that com- 
missions of 30 per cent were paid on 
large, hazardous manufacturing risks 
in the city of Chester, while the agents 
in the city of Reading were getting 
15 per cent upon the same classification. 
There is no way of settling this upon 
the old basis of territory. The suburban 
agents will protest a cut in their income 
and who can blame them? The Middle 
Department agents and the Philadel- 
phia agents will feel that they are un- 
fairly treated if they are not paid as 
much as the suburban agents and they 
are fully justified in this attitude. 

The only solution, in my opinion, is 


losses. 


>? 
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an entirely new deal in the method of 
compensating agents everywhere. Sev- 
eral years ago I outlined the following 
plan in a number of magazine articles 
and I have also spoken along these lines 
upon many occasions. Company men 
tell me that the plan is impractical and 
will not work but I still believe in it 
and no one has ever suggested to me 
that any other plan might be better. 
The past three years have further con- 
vinced me that a new deal in agency 
compensation is absolutely necessary in 
order to avoid a repetition of the many 
agency failures and troubles that have 
occurred during the depression. There- 
fore, I have extended my plan to pro- 
vide for company cooperation in agency 
bookkeeping and auditing and the col- 
lection of premiums. These problems 
are all closely tied to the commission 
question and it is hard to consider one 
without the other. 

The plan is based upon the principal 
that an agency should be compensated 
in accordance with the volume of busi- 
ness it produces, the profit to the com- 
panies with which it deals and its use- 
fulness to the community which it 
serves. 


Cost of Building 


An agency secures its business 
through and connections and 
it costs a certain amount of money to 
develop each factor. To render the 
proper service the agent must have ex- 
perience and to get it he must not only 
study but he must have years of prac- 
tice. When the business grows he must 
have an organization that will be able 
to function efficiently. Any agent will 
admit that it takes a great deal of 
labor, considerable capital and about 
ten years to build up a satisfactory 
organization and even then he must stay 
continually on the job. At the same 
time he must be building connections, 
for these plus the service he renders 
make his reputation in the community. 
He must be active and interested in 
community affairs, associate with men 
who have money to spend for insurance, 
entertain and be entertained and live 
up to a certain standard. 


service 


The average agent starts without 
capital and gradually grows. He can- 
not grow without spending money, 


therefore, he rarely accumulates a sub- 
stantial capital from his insurance in- 
come. Most agents who are well fixed 
financially have secured their big money 
from their real estate business or 
through other lines. 

We can break down the commission 
income of any agency and show just 
how it is spent and why, but there is 
no getting away from the fact that 
an agent must maintain a certain 
standard of living (and by that I do 
not mean that it is necessary for him 
to belong to the country club crowd and 
1933 
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The author of this article frankly admits the lack of 
company support for his proposed plan of compen- 
sating agents. Mr. Goodwin is, however, an original 
thinker and writes from the viewpoint of a man who has 
had long experience as both a special and a local agent. 
His ideas are stimulating and The Spectator presents 
his article without, of course, assuming any editorial 
position at this time on the contentions so set forth. 


—Editor's Note. 








keep a bootlegger) in order to keep up 
his premium income. It is difficult for 
company accountants to understand 
this and it is always hard for an agent 
to justify his own personal income from 
his business and to show why it con- 
stitutes such a large percentage of the 


gross commission account. 
The present fire insurance commis- 
sion system in vogue in the Middle 


Department is not providing an ade- 
quate income for the agent, consequent- 
ly he devotes most of his time to cas- 
ualty and surety business which pays 
a much higher return for the amount 
of effort and money invested. This re- 
sults in many thousands of dollars of 
fire premiums going to the mutuals for 
the agent does not find the reward at- 
tractive enough to fight for the pre- 
miums. 


New Agents’ Commissions 


There are hordes of inexperienced 
agents in our territory who are being 
paid the same rate of commission as 
paid the agent who has devoted a life- 
time to the business and who has main- 
tained a large organization for years. 
It is true that he gets the largest vol- 
ume of business but that is no reason 
why the companies should discourage 
him by setting up this competition. By 
so doing they announce to his com- 
munity that his business does not re- 
quire so much ability and that he is 
not so important after all, for anyone 
can become an insurance agent. 

The life insurance companies require 
that an agent produce a certain volume 
of business before he is paid their high- 
est grade of commissions and, further- 
more, that he keep up this production 
year after year. The agent knows that 
the more he produces the higher will 
be his percentage of commission. 

This proven system is the principal 
justification for the following classifi- 
eations of commissions to fire agents: 

Class One: 10 per cent commission 
on all business written by fire com- 
panies to agents producing less than 
$5,000 per year of premiums. 

Class Two: 15 per cent commission 
on all business written by fire com- 


writing between 


per year of 


panies to agents 
$5,000 and $25,000 
miums. 

Class Three: 20 per cent commission 
on all business written by fire compa- 
nies to agents producing between $25,- 
000 and $50,000 in business per year. 

Class Four: 25 per cent commission 
on all business written by fire compa- 
nies to agents writing more than $50,- 
000 per year in premiums. 


pre- 


Contingent Feature 

Ten Per Cent Contingent: Paid to 
all agents based upon the net profit of 
the entire agency (gross premiums less 
and paid). Each 
company to pay its prorata share of 
the contingent fee provided its individ- 
ual loss record has not exceeded 50 per 
cent. A certain percentage of the con- 
tingent profit to be set aside for invest- 
ment in a guaranteed income bond, or 
some other provision that will enable 
an agent to retire at a certain age if 
he so desires and be assured of a fixed 


losses commissions 


income. 

The commission arrangement would 
result in the following: 

1. New agents would undoubtedly at- 
tach themselves to older, established 
agencies that could afford to pay them 
the same commissions as the companies 
and at the same time supervise their 
business, which would be of great ser- 
vice both to the public and the com- 
panies. 

2. Agents would be encouraged to in- 
crease their volume, for by so doing 
they would materially increase their 
commissions by advancing from one 
classification to another. 

3. The ambitious agents would secure 
a sufficient income to enable them to 
maintain proper bookkeeping systems 
and other organizations for the proper 
conduct of his business. 

1. The agents would have to be bet- 
ter qualified in order to earn a satis- 
factory income and we would not have 
so many agencies who fail to advance 
either in premium volume or service 
methods. 

5. The local control of the business 

(Concluded on page 13) 





W ith 


Preparing Insurance for the 
National Recovery Act 


 percng: groups 
throughout the country are hastening 


and business 
programs to meet the requirements of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
King Cotton, as they dub it now below 
the Mason-Dixon line, led off. Other 
groups are about ready with their an- 
nouncements. 

will not ignore, or be ig- 
nored, by the National Recovery Act. 
It is known that the leading organiza- 
tions within the business have the mat- 
ter consideration and it is ex- 
pected that some of them will take the 
first action this week. 
One would suppose that for the insur- 
ance field the thing would be to draw 


Insurance 


under 


steps toward 


up suitable codes of ethics. 

Among the organizations which are 
concerned with the Recovery Act are 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and the Insurance Executive Asso- 
ciation in the fire insurance field; the 
National Bureau of Casualty § and 
Surety Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives 
in the casualty world, and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents and 
the American Life Convention in the 
life insurance fraternity. 

In many industries the hours and di- 
vision of labor are the focal points. In 
the insurance this is not of 
dominating concern although provision 
for taking care of this situation may 
well be considered. Price schedules are 
extremely important to the success of 
the recovery program and it is not 
likely that questions affecting it will 
be avoided by the insurance conferees. 
this matter resolves it- 
self ultimately to a question of acquisi- 


business 


In insurance 


tion cost and compensation for agents. 
the ethics will 
the general direction which 
will take in the 


Presumably codes of 


point out 
such considerations 
early future. 


Table of Aggregates 
HE table of Aggregate 1932 Cas- 
ualty Premiums and the 
United States and Canada, shown on 
pages 10 and 11 of this issue of The 
Spectator, discloses a nominal increase 


Losses in 


in the aggregate ratio of losses paid to 
premiums received by all companies. 
In 1931 the total premiums received 
were $897,254,619 and losses paid were 
$518,139,796, making a ratio of 57.7 
Last year premiums received 
$819,918,012, while 
$490,425,713, for a 
The decline in 


per cent. 
declined to 
paid dropped to 


losses 


ratio of 59.8 per cent. 


losses paid lagged somewhat behind the 
decline in premiums received, with the 
resultant increase of 2.1 per cent in 
the ratio. 

The table is arranged to show aggre- 
gate premiums and losses in all lines 
written by casualty, surety and miscel- 
laneous companies in each State. The 
geographical arrangement discloses 
many interesting facts relating to re- 
cent experience of multiple line car- 
riers in particular, and to financial and 
economic conditions in general, in the 
different States and in Canada. In 
the Southern States the financial strain 
was particularly severe because of ex- 
cessively deflated prices of farm prod- 
ucts which hold a predominant position 
in the economy of this area. Almost 
without exception the aggregate ratios 


of losses to premiums were sharply 


higher. This was particularly true of 
surety losses which exceeded 100 per 
cent in many cases. Losses in this 


line, however, were not confined solely 
to the Southern States. Total premi- 
ums received for surety coverage in the 
State of Pennsylvania were $2,414,010, 
while losses paid were $6,234,697. The 
ratio was 258.2 per cent. Experience 
in the State of New York resulted in a 


ratio of 98.8 per cent, and in New 
Jersey 171.1 per cent. In Kansas, 
Iowa, Illinois and Missouri surety 


losses averaged about 60 per cent of 
premiums received, while in the con- 


tiguous States of Indiana and Ne- 
braska the ratio was well above 100 
per cent. 

The ratios of losses paid to pre- 


miums received for workmen’s compen- 
sation tended to be lower in highly in- 
dustrialized states than in agricultural 
states. New York State had a work- 
men’s compensation ratio of 78.0 per 
cent; New Jersey, 74.2 per cent; Penn- 
sylvania, 81.8 per cent; Ohio, 53.1 per 
cent, and Illinois, 82.3 per cent. An 
exception to this condition was the ex- 
perience in the State of Michigan 
which had a ratio of 115.0 per cent. 
The ratio of losses paid to premiums 
received in Automobile Liability in 
New York State experienced a sharp 
jump from 44.3 per cent to 54.2 per 
cent. Premiums received on this line 
in New York State declined approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 from the preceding 
year, while losses paid increased about 


$2,500,000. In California the experi- 
ence was somewhat better. Both 


premiums received and losses paid for 
Automobile Liability dropped approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 last year from the 
preceding year, with the result that 
the ratio declined from 55.7 per cent 
to 53.9 per cent. 





the Editors 


While some small adjustment in the 
aggregate ratio would occur were the 
totals on an earned and incurred basis, 
nevertheless current experience 
throughout the nation on all lines as a 
whole is considerably higher than 
average. Were investment and under- 
writing expenses added to the aggre- 
gate losses shown in the table, few 
companies would reveal more than an 
even break. 


loss 


N.A.L.U. Membership 
URING a year when associations 
in other lines of industry were ex- 

periencing a very high mortality, the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers headquarters office in New York 
City reports less than 6 per cent de- 
cline under the high record of last 
year. While the N.A.L.U. officers dis- 
like to make explanations for declines 
(because they are unused to them) the 
current month’s issue of the News will 
give one a most convincing set of sta- 
tistics and graphs to show exactly how 
it happened. 

For an instance, marked declines in 
membership were shown in the states 
of California, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Minnesota, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan. Thir- 
teen other states were 80 per cent or 
over by comparison with the last fiscal 
year. And 18 others were able to show 
an increase. 

The National Association closed the 
year with a total membership of 18,746 
as against 19,864 on June 30, 1932. 
This represents a numerical loss of 
1118 or 5.6 per cent below the all-time 
peak of last year. In other words, the 
manpower strength of your National 
Association stands 94.4 per cent or- 
ganized to face the coming years of 
reconstruction. 

Reviewing the national membership 
situation by districts, it is seen that 
the Eastern District was the only dis- 
trict to exceed its last year’s member- 
ship total. The final figure for this 
district is 7752, representing a gain of 
146 over last year or 101.9 per cent. 

The Central District closed the 1933 
fiscal year 579 members short of its 
goal, or 92 per cent, and the Western 
District wound up the campaign with 
86.3 per cent, or 685 members behind 
last year. The membership totals of 
the three districts for both years are 
as follows: 


Eastern District 


1932 1933 Per cent 
7,606 7,752 101.9 
) 8 





Central District 7,257 6,67! 92.0 
Western District .. 5,001 4,316 86.3 
Grand Total.. 19,864 18,746 94.4 
The Spectator, July 13, 1933 





Time 
Weekly News Review 


J. N. Mitchell of St. Louis and 
Charles E. McCrae of Kansas City, 
Mo., purchase stock control of the 
Bank Savings Life Insurance Co. of 
Topeka, Kan. 





Curt Felix is advanced from assist- 
ant registrar to secretary of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
succeeding the late William L. Sim- 
rell. 





Edwin C. Klingman, for several 
years chief underwriter of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
is advanced to superintendent of 
agencies of the company. 





Stockholders of the Home State 
Life Insurance Co. of Oklahoma Citv 
vote reduction of the company’s au- 
thorized capital from $750,000 to 
$375,000 and a reduction of the par 
value of shares from $10 to $5. 





John H. Evans, formerly actuary 
of the Ohio National Life Insurance 
Co., is elected vice-president of the 
company, and William H. Harrison is 
elected actuary. 





Robert Emmett O'Malley of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., becomes superinten- 
dent of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment as of July |, succeeding 
Joseph B. Thompson. 





The Old Dominion Fire Insurance 
Co. of Roanoke, Va., reduces its ac- 
tually issued and outstanding capital 
from $250,000 to $200,000. 





Sale to an unnamed purchaser of 
4917 shares of stock of the South- 
ern Home Insurance Co., Charleston, 
S. C., by the Globe Underwriters Ex- 
change, Inc., of New York, is re- 
ported. 





William H. Shallcross, president of 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, dies at his home in 
West Long Branch, N. J. 





Merger of the American Colony 
Insurance Co. and the American 
Merchant Marine Insurance Co., un- 
der the name American Colony & 
Merchant Marine Insurance Co., is 
approved by stockholders of the two 
companies. 





Robert Newboult, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile group, re- 
tires after 21 years of service, and 
is succedeed by Reginald P. Stock- 
ham as secretary. 





A group of Louisville insurance 
men, several of whom were con- 
nected with the Inter-Southern Life, 
announce plans for forming a new 
company in Kentucky, to be known 
= the Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance 

o. 





Diabetes mortality during 1932 in 
50 American cities rose to 26.3 per 
100,000 population, as compared with 
the rate of 24.6 in 1931 and 15.9 in 
1912, according to Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman's annual article in The 
Spectator. 
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Cause and Effect 


SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


HASTY check-up of the National In- 

dustrial Recovery Act indicates that 

the one chance business has of re- 
maining its own boss rests upon the effective- 
ness of its trade associations. To those or- 
ganizations which can qualify, a real badge 
of authority will be handed. Make no mis- 
take about it, the National Recovery Act, by 
explicit conditions, takes the trade associa- 
tions out of the Amateur Reform League and 
endows them with police power. 

Before many of the trade associations now 
in existence can assume these new distinc- 
tions they will have to scrub up their own 
premises a bit. Before the exercise of author- 
ity can be permitted, a genuine judicial 
temperament must be demonstrated. 

Trade associations in this country were 
originated by earnest competitors in the same 
business who sought cooperative action in 
order to protect their prices or incomes from 
interlopers whose apparent purpose was to 
raid the business for quick profits and get 
out. To regulate competition, therefore, in 
the best interests of the producer, distributor 
and consumer was a fundamental and legiti- 
mate purpose of the trade association. 

It is only too human that power thus estab- 
lished would be abused. And so in many 
instances we find organizations interpreting 
the liberty to regulate competition as license 
to stifle competition however fair, legitimate 
and ethical. The Recovery Act, however, is 
not planned as a picnic for the offensively 
righteous. Once the New Deal opens itself to 
the charge of monopoly it is sunk. 

Insofar as insurance organizations are con- 
cerned, their claim to authority will be judged 
by two criteria—protection and service. 
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Current Economic Trends 


The Federal government's total in- 
come from all sources in the fiscal 
year 1933 amounted to $1,616,223,- 
408.78, as compared with the total 
of $1,557,729,042.64 in 1932, al- 
though total income tax collections 
were shown to have dropped from 
$1 ,056,756,697.54 to $746,783,196.95. 





President Roosevelt signs the cot- 
ton textile code, the first charter for 
the governance of an_ industry, 
which becomes effective July 17 for 
a trial period of four months. 





The $238,000,000 naval construc- 
tion program authorized under the 
National Recovery Act, will give work 
to 18,400 men in government and 
private shipyards in addition to an 
unestimated number in allied indus- 
tries, according to an official esti- 
mate. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 130.38 and closed Sat- 
urday at 130.96. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 46.03 and closed 
Saturday at 47.95. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 88.12 and closed Satur- 
day at 89.37. 





Although the holiday interrupted 
operations in various finishing depart- 
ments, notably tin mills, steel ingot 
production did not suffer materially 
last week and now stands at 58 per 
cent of capacity. 





The continued weakness of the 
American dollar in relation to for- 
eign currencies and bullish crop re- 
ports sent wheat futures at Chicago 
to the highest levels since August, 
1930, with all deliveries selling above 
$1, and 13 cents above the low 
point of last week. 





Cotton futures on Monday of last 
week advanced 36 to 44 points over 
final prices as of July |, and in the 
latter part of the week they again 
approached these highs, but both 
rises failed to hold and quotations 
ended the week 4 points net lower 
to 4 net higher. 





The Farm Credit Administration 
loaned $2,404,238 to farm coopera- 
tives during June, bringing the total 
loans outstanding to $181,158,833. 
Repayments on loans made by the 
Administration and the Farm Board, 
which it absorbed on May 27, totaled 
$2,411,647. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ending July 5, aggregated 
$7,862,000,000, or 15 per cent above 
the total for the preceding week and 
8 per cent above the corresponding 
week of last year. 
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Panoramic Study of Queens 


By CHARLES C. DOMINGE, Underwriter 


our extended 

largest of the 

Boroughs, it might be well to 
study the Sanborn map as must 
necessarily wander to and fro quite a 
bit. Some of the towns or villages we 
will may not be known to our 
readers; probably the most important 
underwriting features are the miles of 
frame dwellings in rows in vicinity of 
QUEENS VILLAGE, the shopping and 
wholesale meat districts in JAMAICA, 
the bungalows, hotels and amusement 
concessions in ROCKAWAY and the 
varied manufacturing enterprises in 
MASPETH and RIDGEWOOD. Let us 
see what are the “high spots” in the 
different types of building construction, 
multiple occupancies, fire hazards, in- 
dustrial and commercial centers and 
congested colonies. 

We leave our home in Great Neck 
almost at dawn and our auto whirls us 
through the first town in Queens Bor- 
-Little Neck—(where the clams 
from originally) a _ residential 
good class detached frame dwell- 
prosperous business 
(some negroes 
near railroad station). Next we pass 
the highly elevated town of Douglas- 
ton on Little Neck Bay (beautiful resi- 
dences—some actors live here) and 
Bayside (attractive homes; the late 
Jas. J. Corbett resided here) then 
Auburndale, rapidly developing many 
new apartment houses. Then we go 
north on Cross Island Boulevard and 
just glance at Beechhurst, Whitestone 
and College Point (some comfortable 
and palatial homes here; some mixed 
classes, watch vacant properties). Con- 
siderable manufacturing done in Col- 
lege Point—(inspect every line offered). 


EFORE we 


survey of 


start 
the 


we 


visit 


ough 
came 
town, 
ings and a 
street with 


wide 


fine stores 


lines are 
machinery 
“Fire In- 


” 


the manufacturing 
shoes, rubbers, airplanes, 
and boats, for hazards see 
surance Inspection and Underwriting, 
Dominge-Lincoln, published by the 
Spectator Company. 

We now ride along Flushing Bay in 
a southerly direction and enter Flush- 
ing (a very fine old town with a 
prosperous shopping center) chain, 5 & 
10c and department stores, largely 
Hebrew owners, several up to date 
theatres and automobile sales- 
rooms; good to fair and some poor 
frame dwellings, housing largely good 
class occupants (watch changing oc- 
cupancy), vacant and dilapidated build- 
ings. Negroes near station and in sev- 
eral side streets; markets along North- 
ern Boulevard which is a busy thor- 
oughfare; manufacturing center close 
to Flushing bridge. Murray Hill, Kis- 
sena Park and Broadway (parts of 
Flushing) are nice residential sections 
with private homes and modern sec- 
tional apartment houses in abundance 
(fires can travel from one section to 
another in these apartments). We 


Among 


movie 





THis is the concluding arti- 
cle of a series of seven 
dealing with the underwrit- 
ing hazards of the various 
boroughs in Greater New 
York by Mr. Dominge, co- 
author of “Fire Insurance 
Underwriting and Inspection” 
and “Building Construction 
as Applied to Fire Insurance.” 





travel west and pass Corona Heights 
and then enter Corona (fair, comfort- 
able residences, few bungalows, gen- 
erally fair class, some Italians and 
Hebrews: new modern’ apartments 
going up. There are some manufac- 
turing risks scattered throughout (in- 
spect all lines offered). 

Close by is the very old town of 
Newtown; some of the old timers still 
here, farms are disappearing. Adjoin- 
ing is the new town of Elmhurst with 


a busy shopping center (good retail 
stores—bakery, meats, furniture, cloth- 
ing, ete., and good to fair private 


frame dwellings and some brick modern 
apartment houses. To the north is 
Jackson Heights (a fine new residen- 
tial settlement, mainly brick dwellings 
and modern apartments). Further on 
are residential Louona and East Elm- 


hurst. To our extreme west is 
Woodside (fair residences, automobile 
garages and light manufacturing 


risks). Inspect every line offered on ac- 
count of condition of properties. 

We retrace our journey a little in a 
southerly direction to reach Winfield 
(fair class residences and some manu- 
facturing). To the west is Linden Hill 
and Laurel Hill, some fair residences, 
some bungalows and many manufac- 
turing plants (chemicals, oils, wood- 
working, lumber, coal, etc.); for haz- 
ards, see “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting.” We circuit a bit and find 
ourselves in Maspeth, close to the car 
barns and a busy retail store street. 
Here, we find some nice frame dwell- 
ings, brick rows and modern apart- 


ments scattered throughout (watch 
vacant and dilapidated properties). 
Some Italians here and there; manu- 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


The Companies and Conservation 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


a” E had had a pleasant 
luncheon, and for 
three - quarters of an 

hour I had enjoyed the informal 

and rambling remarks of an ad- 
ministrative official of a great 

Mid-Western University, himself 

an alumnus of the East. On each 

matter discussed, his position 
seemed tenable beyond challenge. 

His wiry hair, strong face, and 

broad shoulders were appropriate 

to his manner of speech. For 

forty-five minutes he was thor- 

oughly convincing. From then on 
fl didn’t feel so sure of him. 

He expressed regret that primary and secondary 
schools had lent themselves to the bankers of the 
country by inaugurating student savings plans; 
and I suppose there is no gainsaying the perma- 
nent closing of some of the banks has seriously han- 
dicapped the cause of thrift among many young de- 
positors. Whether or not it is a fact that bankers 
promoted these plans, I do not know; but it has 
come to my attention that a bank in my own city 
did reject such a proposal when approached by offi- 
cials of a secondary school. But let me back away 
from this subject, for I do not know the merits of 
it and am not interested in jumping to conclusions. 

The doctor then lamented the practice of Chicago 
primary schools teaching their students how to 
cross the streets safely. This, he stated, was per- 
verting the school system for the benefit of casualty 
insurance companies who insisted such instruction 
be given in order that their claims might be re- 





duced. I put my feet flat on the floor, and took a 
long drink of water. 

The first duty of those who are engaged in risk- 
bearing is to counsel the public in the reduction of 
risk. This always has been true and always will be 
so. It is better to avoid an accident than to pay 
for it. We are a wasteful and unthinking people 
and need to have brought to our attention the fol- 
lies we commit unknowingly. Who is more logi- 
cally fitted to do this than insurance interests? Does 
the Doctor not understand that any resultant re- 
duction in claims is reflected in the rate? 

For many years insurance interests have advo- 
cated modern fire departments, standardized 
threads for hose couplings, building codes, stand- 
ards of practice in building construction, and fire 
prevention; and fire insurance rates throughout the 
country have worked steadily downward. Just now 
interest centers in the use of fireworks, in traffic 
hazards, and in safety devices on machinery. These 
efforts, too, will be reflected in the premium rates 
the public pays. 

But what an indictment! Insurance interests 
contribute generously to the support of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The Council cooperates with 
local police departments in teaching children to 
live safely amongst modern traffic hazards. The 
place chosen to do this is the public school system. 
Thus the casualty insurance companies selfishly 
stultify the ———— oh, what a boomerang! 

Now let us not be too harsh with the Doctor. He’s 
a reasonable man, and if I could have had him alone 
for about ten minutes we could have straightened 
this out. Possibly a marked copy of this week’s 
issue of The Spectator will help. 








Is a New Deal Necessary in Fire Commissions ? 


would be concentrated in the hands of 
fewer agents. 

The contingent arrangement would 
eliminate discrimination against the 
company that developed a bad loss rec- 
ord as the payment is based upon the 
profits of the entire agency, therefore, 
if A company had all the losses in an 
agency and B company had none there 
would be no reason for the agent to 
build up his income with B at the ex- 
pense of A, for the contingent to be 
paid by B will be based only upon the 
profits of the entire agency. If no 
profit is earned, then B company would 
not pay a contingent even if they had 
no losses at all. This would enable both 
companies to start anew the following 
year. 

The depression has taught most of 
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(Continued from page 7) 


us that we know very little about in- 
vestments and therefore, I would make 
it compulsory upon the agent to make 
some systematic provision for retire- 
ment. Other businesses are now doing 
this and it is good economy in this 
business. 

In order to introduce such a system 
of fire agency commissions a nation- 
wide company organization would be 
necessary. All agencies would be re- 
quired to file their total premium in- 
come figures with this bureau and be 
subjected to an audit annually to de- 
termine their classification. Contingent 
figures would also be compiled by the 
bureau. This might be a tremendous 
task, almost as great as our rate-mak- 
ing system, but it is of equal impor- 
tance for it would solve so many of our 


troublesome problems such as premium 


financing, collections, agency audits, 
agency financing, etc. 
Of course, many people will pick 


flaws in the scheme. It would probably 
require many alterations and improve- 
ments as to detail but I believe the 
principle is sound. 

The fire insurance business has al- 
ways been slow to depart from the 
beaten path and to consider new meth- 
ods but this is a new day and the ideal 


time to investigate every possible 
means of improving our methods and 
practices. 


It is important, however, that we do 
so in a broad-minded, tolerant way, 
without any thought of personal ad- 
vantage but with the national welfare 
of the business at heart. 
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Panoramic Study of Queens Underwriting 


(Concluded from page 12) 


facturing risks on the outskirts. (In- 
offering.) To the south is 
a portion of Ridgewood (factories, tair 


Spect every 
dwellings, good class of Germans). 

A short ride takes 
Heights and Forest 


us past Nassau 
Hills— (residences 
of fair to excellent class; few storage 
warehouses, a lumber yard, also a coal 
yard. We tor just a moment 
admire beautiful Forest Park 
a forest with beautiful 

Kew Gardens, a high 
residential with many 
modern apartment houses is at our el- 


pause 
and 
(truly named 

winding roads). 


class section 


bow. A short ride and in quick suc- 
cession, we come to Woodhaven (nice, 
fair comfortable homes, a_ hospital, 
some light manufacturing and the 


Lalance & Grosjean Enamelware fac- 
tories); then Richmond Hill (my home 
at one time). Fair, comfortable dwell- 
ings, some poor frame ones along At- 
lantic Avenue with 
its fine retail shopping district. We 
stop at the Triangle and partake of a 
good luncheon. 

After a short rest, we 
through Morris Park and Ozone Park 
(only fair dwellings and fair class 
tenants—some Italians and Poles). 
Next we arrive in Aqueduct (the races 
and thousands of autos are 
parked in the open space adjoining the 
race track). 

Our next Howard Beach, a 
rather sparsely settled town of frame 
dwellings and bungalows built mostly 
on wood piles with the creek coming up 
to the doorway in some places (try to 
avoid this business). We are now on 
the Jamaica Bay Causeway (water on 
all sides of us). Broad Channel is next 
stop (the fisherman’s paradise), frame 
dwellings and bungalows built on piles; 
everyone busy painting up boats (watch 
vacant properties and heating appara- 


Avenue—Jamaica 


continue 


are on 


stop is 


tus in winter time). Now we are in 
Hammels, frame row of bungalows on 
piles lining the short front, large 
wooden refreshment stand at railroad 
station, some good frame dwellings 


(many seasonal dwellings and frame 
hotels). We note Rockaway Beach hos- 
pital and an electric sub-station. 

We get a little tired of making notes, 
so take quite a ride in an easterly di- 
rection and pass through Arverne, 
Edgemere and Far Rockaway—s 0 me 
beautiful private dwellings in these 
places while some are only fair and 
near beach are bungalows, frame ho- 
tels, bathing pavilions and restaurants 
(good class Hebrews) (watch vacant 
and dilapidated properties, seasonal 
risks, shingle roofs, high winds and 
housekeeping.) On account of large 
frame areas, congestion in parts, fire 


is likely to do considerable damage. 
Would inspect and carefully weigh each 
offered. bathing 
good seasonal business; hotel vusiness 


line pavilions do a 
must be carefully considered; most of 
the retail appear prosperous 
(Wacch vacant and dilapidated proper- 
We halt for a few minutes and 
then take a long ride in a southwest- 
erly direction. 

The next place is Rockaway Park, 
full of small frame bungalows and cot- 
fair and poor class of 
here (fire hazard rather 
part). Belle Harbor and 
Neponsit are above the average, good 
comfortable private dwellings; some 
palatial, good care of properties, good 


stores 


ties). 


tages—good, 
people live 


serious in 


city fire department. All along this 
peninsula there is a beautiful ocean 


view, heavy winds most of the time. We 
are coming close to the west end of 
Rockaway as we pass Jacob Riis Park, 
the U. S. Government reservation, Fort 
Tilden, and finally the bungalow colony 
at Rockaway Point—/(all volunteer fire 
department hereabouts)—sand in the 
roads, inaccessible and a serious fire 
could hardly be subdued. 

I wish I had time and space to do 
a survey of Rockaway properly, but 
will advise all underwriters to inspect 
each line and then if he writes the 
risk, do so cautiously. We step on the 
gas and speed back through the penin- 
sula across the causeway and Jamaica 
Bay, then turn east (see vol. 16 and 17 
Queens) which is bordered by the Nas- 
sau County line and Jamaica Bay—is 
largely open fields and sparsely settled 
with bungalows and low frame dwell- 
ings. Also an airplane hangar. 

Continuing northerly, we 
through Laurelton, Rosedale, Spring- 
field Gardens and St. Albans (where 
the golfers are enjoying the game). 
These are all good residential towns, 
with good to plain comfortable houses, 
owned by a thrifty class of people. 
Each of these towns has its own busi- 
ness block or section, with good retail 
stores, moving picture theatre, coal and 
lumber yard. We now drive westerly, 
just to take a glance at Dunton with 
the railroad yards, shops and round- 
house close by, together with a lumber 
yard, a wood trim mill, a wholesale 
drug risk (see our book for hazards) 
and a good to fair residential section 
leads us into the beginning of Jamaica 
(one of the livliest and most important 
towns on the island). It boasts of an 
excellent shopping and retail store dis- 
trict (everything worth while can be 
purchased here), 5 & 10c, chain, furni- 
ture and department stores are of the 
best (get trade reports and would ad- 


pass 





vise inspection). It also has a fine 
residential section with some palatial 
and comfortable homes. Close to the 
railroad station some buildings are in 
poor shape (inspect for vacant and 
dilapidated buildings). Some Italians 
and negroes in the neighborhood. Con- 
siderable manufacturing may be found 
including woodworkers, lumber, paints, 
oils, stonework, coal, ice, machinery, 
meat packing, bakery, laundry, pro- 
visions, beds and mattresses. (For spe- 
cial hazards of each class see “Fire 
Insurance Inspection and Underwrit- 
ing.”) Before leaving Jamaica, we 
note Jim Corbett’s Fighting Arena, the 
Long Island R. R. Building, Mont- 
gomery Ward’s warehouse and many 
fireproof office and bank buildings (the 
latter are excellent risks if iron work 
and floor openings are protected, wood 
trim eliminated and wired glass metal 
frame exterior windows are installed). 

Riding east close to the railroad, we 
notice a mammoth fireproof armory in 
course of construction (excellent class 
of insurance), a hay and feed ware- 
house (poor class, heavy smoke will 
cloud entire vicinity) Dugan’s bakery, 
coal, ice, laundry, theatres, railroad 
terminal and in the open country a 
few scattered bungalows, frame dwell- 
ings, (only fair class) and a lone brick 
apartment house. We ride further east 
and to our right is Bellaire, purely resi- 
dential with good to fair comfortable 
frame dwellings, some in rows and some 
bungalows. To our left is busy and 
prosperous Queens Village (many good 
oldtimers from Brooklyn migrated 
here). It has a thriving business cen- 
ter with the finest of retail stores, but 
a part of the neighboring residential 
section will certainly worry the fire 
underwriter. There is row after row 
of small frame semi-detached private 
dwellings (with just enough room for 
an auto to get to rear of house). Under 
the right conditions with a strong wind 
blowing many of these buildings in case 
of a serious fire will surely be destroyed. 
GO SLOW, UNDERWRITERS, GO 
SLOW! 

We also note close to the railroad a 
woodworker, a lumber yard, power sta- 
tion, a couple of churches, movie 
theatres and a carpet cleaning works. 
(See Dominge-Lincoln book of hazards.) 
Just beyond, a little farther east, is a 
portion of residential Floral Park (so 
named on account of the beautiful 
flowers to be seen all over) and this 
brings us to the end of our series as 
we reach the Nassau County line with 
the Grand Stand of famous Belmont 
Park Race Track only a short distance 
away. Nearly all of Queens Borough 
is under the protection of the New 
York City Fire Department and as 
your map will show the fire boats may 
also render some aid. 
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OUNDED in 1890, 

the Fidelity & Deposit = 

Company of Mary- 
land, was the third com- 
pany to be organized in 
this country to transact 
fidelity and surety business 
and the first of Baltimore’s 
present quartet of casu- 
alty and surety companies 
to come into existence. 
Among the many compa- 
nies now writing fidelity 
and surety bonds, the F. 
& D. is one of only two or 
three whose principal in- 
come still is derived from 
that class of business. 

The company was or- 
ganized as The Fidelity 
Loan & Trust Company of 
Baltimore City, under 
the generai incorporation 
laws of Maryland, its 
certificate of incorporation 
having been signed on 
February 15, 1890 by the 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Bench of 
Baltimore City. Under its original 
certificate of incorporation, the com- 
pany was empowered only to transact 
a banking and trust business. Before 
it started to do business, however, the 
founders of the company decided to en- 
large its powers to include the writing 
of fidelity bonds and an act to so amend 
end to perpetuate its charter was 
introduced in the Maryland Legislature. 
At that time, however, the country was 
seething with anti-trust sentiment and, 
misunderstanding the significance of 
the word “Trust” in the company’s 
name, a number of legislators opposed 
the bill. The bill was accordingly 
withdrawn and rewritten to change the 
name of the company to the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company of Maryland. The 
bill, as amended, was then passed by the 
Maryland Legislature and signed by the 
Governor on April 3, 1890. 

The F. & D.’s first quarters were 
located on the first floor of a small 
building in downtown Baltimore. The 
company had been in operation but a 
few months when it became apparent 
that it would soon need more room and 
it was decided that a home of its own 
should be built. After careful con- 
sideration a site was selected and the 
fact that the location chosen is now the 
heart of Baltimore’s business district, 
testifies to the shrewdness and foresight 
of the company’s founders. Plans for 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


IRATE 


Fidelity & Deposit 
Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANIMATE LTT 


a building to cost approximately $500,- 
000 were approved and work was begun 
on June 1, 1891, the structure being com- 
pleted and occupied early in October 
1894. Built of Woodstock granite, nine 
stories high and containing 86 offices 
in addition to the F. & D.’s own quar- 
ters, the company’s new home was one 
of the first large buildings in Baltimore. 

The continued growth of the com- 
pany and an increasing demand for 
office space subsequently led the man- 
agement to increase the size of the 


Page 15 


and six 
were added _be- 
1910 and 1912, 
bringing the building to 
its present size. In 1914 
and 1915 the amount of 
f space available for the 
f company’s use was further 
increased by the construc- 
tion of a seven-story addi- 
tion in the rear of the 
building. 

When the company first 
occupied its new home in 
1894, its was 
divided into two branches, 
first, the surety branch 
and, second, the treasury 
or banking branch. The 
banking division accepted 
deposits of money and in- 
vested such funds under 
the direction of the execu- 
tive committee in loans 
upon collateral approved 
by that committee. These 
investments were ear- 
marked as investments of funds be- 
longing to depositors, were kept sepa- 
rate and distinct from the capital stock 
of the company and all other assets and 
were treated as investments held in 
trust for the depositors. With this ex- 
ception, the company did not engage in 
the general banking business and such 
business of this kind that it did handle 
was done more as an accommodation 
to its patrons than for any other 
purpose, 

At that time all departments of the 
company were concentrated on the first 
floor of the new building. However, 
the growth of the two branches of the 
company’s business was so rapid that 
eventually it was decided to divorce 
them entirely. Accordingly a separate 
company, known as the Fidelity Trust 
Company, was organized to take over 
the F. & D.’s banking business. The 
latter company now ranks as one of the 
leading financial institutions of Balti- 
more. In addition to a general banking 
business it handles a large volume of 
trust business, its operations being in 
no wise related to those of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company. 

The ground and part of the second 
floor of the F. & D.’s building, as it now 
stands, is occupied by the Fidelity Trust 
Company, while the F. & D. occupies all 
of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and part of the tenth floors in the main 
building, and five floors in the annex. 


building 
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Daniel Boone Predicts Upswing 
For Life Business During July 


President of American Life Convention Convinced that Industry of 
all Classes is Now Ready to Resume its Forward March, Halted 
by the Stock Market Crash of 1929 


Life insurance having weathered the 
crisis brought on by the acute financial 
stringency due tothe recent national bank 
holiday and the resultant restrictions 
on business in all lines, is now ready to 
resume the advance interrupted first by 
the stock crash of October, 
1929, Daniel Boone, president of the 
American Life Convention, declared 
here today in discussing the present 
outlook for the insurance industry. Mr. 
Boone is of the Mid- 
land Life Insurance Company of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


market 


also president 


“If the life insurance agents of the 
country fully awake to their op- 
portunity and take advantage of the 
most favorable attitude of the public 
generally to the protection that is af- 
forded only by life insurance, July 
should show a marked increase in new 
life insurance sales compared with the 
same month last year.” Mr. Boone 
added: “Unquestionably the moment is 
at hand when the life insurance busi- 
ness should press forward with renewed 
vigor and Should the fu- 
ture witness any change in life insur- 


are 


confidence. 


ance rates or policy provisions, it is cer- 
tain that the premiums at many age 
levels will be increased, while some of 
the present liberal 
policyholders are sure to be curtailed. 
In view of this possibility shrewd in- 
surance buyers are now purchasing all 
of the life insurance protection that 
companies are willing to sell them. The 
future will bring about closer coopera- 
tion between life insurance companies 
everywhere, and the very harmful cut- 
throat methods too often resorted to by 
companies and agents in their eager- 
ness for business, will soon be a thing 
of the past. This changed attitude is 
fully in accord with the principle of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Better result from these 
corrective measures applied by the com- 
panies, and policyholders will benefit 
greatly, since the asset values behind 
their protection will improve as gen- 
eral conditions in the industry improve. 


too concessions to 


business will 


“In the month of July, 1932, the life 
insurance companies of this country 
sold approximately eight hundred and 
fifteen million of Ordinary, Industrial 
and Group insurance, compared with 
one billion and seventy million for the 
corresponding month in 1931. I am 
not anticipating that the production 
this year during July will equal the 
mark set two years ago, but there is 
every reason to expect that July, 1932, 
will be surpassed, for unquestionably 


the trend of life insurance is again 
upwards. I feel confident that July 
will prove the best month for life in- 
surance this year. 

“Some may say that I am too op- 
timistic about life insurance, but my 


reply to them is that there isn’t a life 

insurance agent in this country today 

has carefully planned his work 
(Continued on 23) 
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George Graham President 
of the Central States Life 


A Past President of the American Life 
Convention and American Institute 
of Actuaries 


George Graham, for many years one 
of the outstanding fire insurance execu- 
tives of this country, was elected to 
the presidency of the Central States 
Life Insurance Company at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the com- 
pany held at the home offices in St. 
Louis, Mo., on July 6. 

The election was in consummation of 
the merger of the Central States Life 
with the American National Assurance 
Company, also of St. Louis. This con- 
solidation was unanimously approved 
by a special commission composed of 
the insurance commissioners of Arkan- 
Missouri and Oklahoma at Jef- 
ferson City on June 27. 

As president Mr. Graham succeeds 
Henry W. Buttolph of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who continues with the company 
as a vice-president and director. He 
voluntarily stepped out of the presi- 
dency of the company in favor of Mr. 
Graham so that he can devote most of 
his time to his other business connec- 
tions and personal affairs. 

The board of directors also elected 
Frank X. Jones, formerly president of 
the American National Assurance 
Company, as vice-president and treas- 
urer of the company; Harvey H. Sims 
and J. De Witt Mills, as vice-presidents, 
and V. F. Larson as secretary. The 
law firm of Jones, Hocker, Sullivan & 
Gladney were selected as general coun- 


Sas, 


sel for the enlarged company while 
R. H. Burd was made counsel. 
Other appointments to the official 


staff of the Central States Life are 
G. P. Henderson and R. C. See, as as- 
sistant secretaries; Dr. Henry Jacob- 
son, medical director; C. R. Goodrich, 
assistant actuary; G. C. Hermeling, 
agency secretary, and James P. Fox, 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Fox was for- 
merly with the American National As- 
surance Company while Henderson, See, 
Dr. Jacobson, Goodrich and Hermel- 
ing have been connected with the Cen- 
tral States Life for some time. 

Mr. Graham had been vice-president 
of the Central States Life since 1920 
and had largely been responsible for 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Alfred E. Smith Becomes 
Director of New York Life 

NEw York, N. Y., July 12.—Alfred 
E. Smith was elected today to the 
board of directors of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. It was an- 
nounced by Thomas A. Buckner, presi- 
dent of the company, following a meet- 
ing of the board. Governor Smith suc- 
ceeds George M. Reynolds of Chicago, 
who resigned from the board because 
of ill health. Governor Smith will also 
be a member of the company’s Agency 
Committee. 

Commenting upon his election, Gov- 
ernor Smith said: “Service on the 
board of directors of a great life insur- 
ance company is a distinct public serv- 


ice. For that reason I am willing to 





Alfred E. Smith 


give of my time to serve as a member 
on the board of the New York Life. 
In fact, I welcome the opportunity. 
Certainly no better advice can be given 
the average man than to take steps to 
create an emergency fund, safeguard 
his family’s future, and at the same 
time provide for his own sunset days. 
As a practical philosophy, life insur- 
ance and annuities are doing a great 
deal to make the lives of the American 
people safe and secure.” 





FOREIGN 
EXCEPTIONAL 


Insurance man, many 
business, would consider General 


BUSINESS. 
OPPORTUNITY. 
years’ experience in foreign 
Agency or Branch of 


Life Company to cover productive Latin American 
territory Or would entertain negotiations with 
independent Interests or Holding Company to organ 


ize Company to operate exclusively in Spanish America 

Complete survey of territory, etc., available upon 
entering negotiations. All communications confidential. 
Desk 7, 155 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y 








Mr. Buckner, in a public statement 
following the board meeting, 
“Governor Smith’s acceptance of mem- 
bership and of directorate of the New 
York Life is a generous act of public 
service. It has renewed evidence of 
his devotion to the interests and wel- 
fare of the people. The holders of 2,- 
800,000 policies, averaging a little over 
$2,600 each, in the millions of women 
and children who are their chief bene- 
ficiaries, will have in Governor Smith 
a wise and faithful protector of their 


said: 


interests. The New York Life is grate- 
ful to Governor Smith for accepting 
this task, and counts itself fortunate 
that he member of our 
board of directors.” 

Governor Smith, who was Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency in 
1928, and four times Governor of the 
State of New York, recently 
granted the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by Harvard University in recognition 
of his devotion to the interests of the 
public. 


has become a 


was 











life insurance companies. 


for old age. 


for cash. 





Home Office Building 





SELLING 
RETIREMENT INCOME 


As a result of the lessons taught by the past few critical years, 
an increasing number of people are now determined to follow a 
more conservative program to attain financial independence. 
Many of them will quite naturally turn to the well-managed 


Through life insurance, men and women not only can protect 
their dependents against financial loss in the event of premature 
death, but they can also build up a cash reserve for themselves 
for emergency needs during the middle years of life and provide 
funds which will assure a steady guaranteed retirement income 
More and more, people are recognizing the unique 


advantages of life insurance from an investment viewpoint. 


The New York Life Agent is in an exceptionally strong position 
to be of service to such individuals. 
whose financial strength is unquestioned. 
New York Life policy contract provides a retirement income on 
all policies which mature as endowments, or are surrendered 
The Agent has a wide choice of new as well as old 
insurance contracts to fit the particular needs of his clientele for 
retirement income; also single premium and annual premium, 
and immediate and deferred annuities. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


He represents a Company 
Option Three of the 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Arthur F. Hall Discusses 
Problems of Management 





President of Lincoln National Life 
Emphasizes Importance of Careful 
Selection in Convention Address 





The future success of our company 
and all other life companies will be in- 
creasingly dependent upon the skill of 
management. And this skill will be 
subject to more accurate units of meas- 
urements. Production will not alone 
be measured in terms of volume of new 
business paid for, but will be valued for 
its quality and its contribution to the 
company surplus. Likewise, the value 
of our agency force will be measured 
in terms of the cost of business sub- 
mitted—all factors considered. 

Management skill in the selection of 
investments and the disposition of com- 
pany owned property will be more ac- 
curately appraised in the future than 
in the past. The rising trend of se- 
curity values and real estate during 
the long period which terminated in 
1930 covered up all but the most 
flagrant mistakes in the selection of 
life company investments. 

Management attention will, to an in- 
creasing extent in the future, be di- 
rected to the problems of selection. Life 
insurance companies cannot continue 
with the mistakes they have made in 
the past in indiscriminately accepting 
large speculative risks and writing dis- 
ability insurance without regard to the 
cost. 

Since the very existence and 
tinuance of a life insurance company 
is predicated upon the safe investment 
of its funds at adequate rates of in- 
terest, the investment problem has al- 
ways been one of major importance. 
Events of the past few years have in- 


con- 
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Some of the Booklets 
We Publish to Help 
Our Agents!... 


Every insurance company publishes litera- 
But we believe that the current 
Southland booklets are outstanding be- 
cause of pure logic contained in them. 
They don’t back the hearse up to the 
door” they sell the idea of life insurance. 
Among them are personal budget books, 
44 reasons for life insurance protection, 
a typical retirement income case, 
Southland house organ, and others. 
Southland Life 
Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
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creased its importance measurably and 
changed its aspects materially. 

A very material change has been 
brought about in our investment policy 
by the continued shrinkage in the 
normal excess of income over outgo 
and the abnormal demands of our 
policyholders upon us for cash, in that 
we find it necessary to keep an unusual 
proportion of our assets in liquid form. 
At the same time, moderation in this 
direction is essential since the success- 
ful operation of a company contem- 
plates a certain minimum return upon 
its funds. Nevertheless, fresh emphasis 
has been laid upon one of the cardinal 
principles of investment, and that is 
the degree of marketability of any class 
of assets in which we invest. 

Another major change that the 
problem has undergone is that it has 
become, temporarily at least, not so 





guarantee. 





MONARCH 


A Company with many distinctive opportunities 
for those who are qualified 
MONARCH accident and health policies are most noted for the exclu- 


sive MONARCH “TRIPLE GUARANTEE,” which comprises these features 
—(I) Noncancellable, (11) Incontestable and (III) Nonprorating. 


The MONARCH “ALL ROUND” COMBINATION, providing Non- 
cancellable disability benefits in conjunction with life insurance, cannot 
be excelled as a complete program of estate building and income 


Write Agency Department for Details 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 








much one of investment of new funds 
as the supervision of those we already 
have invested. A municipal bond, for 
example, can no longer be regarded 
with complacency. The per capita in- 
debtedness of the municipality, its repu- 
tation and future prospects, demand 
our closest attention and most careful 
discrimination. If we are holders of 
corporation securities not only must 
the earnings and the status of those 
individual securities be studied fre- 
quently and thoroughly, but the trend 
of that particular industry of which 
those corporations are a part must be 
watched in order that we may detect 
the first signs of weakness. A very 
necessary attribute of a sound invest- 
ment policy is the courage to take an 
immediate loss to avoid a greater fu- 
ture one. 

We hear a great deal these days 
about the plight of debt-ridden farmers 
and small home-owners, and there have 
been many suggestions as to ways and 
means of alleviating their distress. One 
thing that all the publicity has served 
to emphasize is that, without any leg- 
islative promptings, the life companies 
have voluntarily and gladly cooperated 
with their debtors, in efforts to work 
out their difficulties. The files of any 
company will reveal many instances of 
such cooperation. No one who is mak- 
ing a serious and honest effort to meet 
his interest and tax obligations and 
maintain his property need have any 
fear of the life insurance company not 
going all the way to help him. 

The problems of risk selection have 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Depression Burned Out 


Declares Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Discusses Inflation and Security 
Values at Meeting of Chicago 
Chapter of C.L.U. 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Purchases of 
stocks at prices beyond the levels now 
reflected on the New York Stock Ex- 
change will be pure speculation, ac- 
cording to Dr. S. S. Huebner, who ad- 
dressed the Chicago chapter of char- 
tered life underwriters at Midland 
Club. 

Dr. Huebner in discussing inflation 
asserted that he is in accord with in- 
flation that comes through public 
works and self-liquidating projects. 

“But this vicious inflation that comes 
from reducing the gold content of the 
dollar or the issuance of paper fiat 
money benefit only two groups, the 
speculator and the debtor, but would 
hurt the very people who have been 
thrifty,” he asserted. He stated that 
“non-receivership properties” and com- 
modities are the only investments to 
make with inflation dollars, but not real 
estate because of the heavy taxation. 

“IT am one of those economists who 
believe in borrowing in bad times to 
pay back when the sun shines again, 
not in jacking up taxes,” he declared, 
“lowering the gold content of the dol- 
lar, free coinage of silver at deceptive 
ratio, or turning out printing press 
money in unlimited amounts would be 
deplorable. 

“If inflation is given free rein, look 
out for the wholesale withdrawal of 
funds for protection against inflation. 
No inflation must be permitted that will 
penalize the thrift of life insurance, 
bond and mortgage holders to benefit 
the speculative and debtor classes. 

“Wealth of the nation will double it- 
self in the next seven or eight years 
before another major depression, ex- 
panding to greater volume than ever 
before in the history of the country. I 
don’t care what political policies may 
be exercised, the depression has 
burned itself out. The depression was 
caused by unwise debts which had to 
be liquidated and have been.” 

Dr. Huebner asserted that as a re- 
sult of the industrial recovery act 
there will be widespread demand for 
group life insurance, and warned that 
if the life insurance industry does not 
supply this insurance the government 
will, “and we do not want the govern- 
ment in the life insurance business,” 
he said. 
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Dr. Huebner then told of the devel- 
opment of the chartered life under- 
writer movement in the United States, 
reaching a point where 695 insurance 
salesmen took some or all of the re- 


quired examinations this year. This 
was an increase of 9 per cent over 
1932. He predicted that as a result 


of the tests this year the number of 
underwriters entitled to the C.L.U. des- 
ignation will be increased to 750. 

He said there are now 21 local chap- 
ters of chartered life underwriters. 


Central States Election 
(Concluded from page 16) 


the substantial progress shown by the 
company prior to the general business 
depression. 

He is a former president of the 
American Life Convention, serving in 
that position in 1925 and has also 
filled the position of president of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

Frank X. Jones and James C. Jones, 
Sr., are board members. 





Ohio and West Virginia 


We are now licensed in Ohio and West Virginia and 
have a number of choice General Agency openings for 
aggressive men, paying liberal first year commissions and 


non-forfeitable renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost partici- 
pating contracts, designed to meet today’s economic condi- 
tions. We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


Inquiries are invited from men of character, desirous of 
building a successful General Agency with a strong Mid- 
Western Mutual Legal Reserve Company. 


Ask for a copy of our Thirty-first Annual Statement. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 
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Estates for the Future 





Head Office 





Nearly a million people own accumulating estates 
amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


This large 


Montreal 








Milwaukee Wins Award 
In National Competition 


The committee appointed by Mr. H. 
M. Holderness to make the awards to 
the Life Association for 
the most constructive 
plans of participation entered into by 
local associations during Financial In- 
dependence Week was as follows: 


Underwriters 


effective and 


I>. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual Life Ins 
J Chairn ! 

(. Sumner Davy Provident Mutual Life 
In eS 

( T Ma vfield Fidelity Mutua Li* 
lt ( 

Fred L. I he LineolIn National Life hl 
io 

H I Brando Columbus Mutua Lif 
In { 

I ( Budlong Northwester1 Nat 
l Ir S 

Joh H I Col i Nat i I 


Milwaukee was adjudged the winner 


and this Association will receive a 
check for $50.00. 
Every Association entering into the 


competition is to be congratulated, for 
all of them had definitely organized 
plans to make the week an outstanding 
in their communities. 


success 


Restrictions Lifted 


In California 

By deliberate failure to announce any 
further restrictions to be imposed on 
life insurance companies operating in 
California, Insurance Commissioner E. 
Forrest Mitchell voluntarily permitted 
the so-called “moratorium” to expire. 
During the past three months, by an 
act of the California Legislature and 
under the signature of Governor James 
Rolph, Jr., the companies have been 
restricted on payments of cash divi- 
dends, loans and surrender values in 
excess of $200. However, Commissioner 
Mitchell, believing the demands will 
not be heavy in the future, caused the 
restriction to be removed. 
Spectator Sports 

In case someone should drive up with 
a horse and buggy and ask you, you 
can be safe in saying that The Specta- 
tor team beat the printing plant by the 
handsome score of 12 to 4. The battery 
for the winning team: Mooney and 
Bushler! 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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CELEBRATE GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


Robert L. Beatty, assistant secretary 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, completed fifty years of 
active service with the Company on 
July 1. He is the recipient of a four- 
teen carat gold wrist-watch as a testi- 
monial of affection and esteem from 
the members of the accounting depart- 
ment, with whose work he has been as- 
sociated for many years. 








Robert L. Beatty 


Mr. Beatty began as an office boy in 
the old Provident Life and Trust Build- 
ing at 409 Chestnut Street in 1883. He 
became assistant manager of the rec- 
ord (now accounting) department in 
1917 and manager of the department 
in 1923. In 1931 he was elected as- 
sistant secretary of the company. 

When Mr. Beatty joined the Provi- 
dent there were only two bookkeepers 
where now there is an accounting de- 
partment of over one hundred em- 
ployees. There were only 10,000 poli- 
cies in force then, while now there are 
280,000. 


Insurance Legion Post Meets 

Members of San Francisco’s Insur- 
ance Post 404 of the American Le- 
gion held their regular luncheon meet- 
ing on July 6 in that city with Charles 
Bruning presiding. Wm. L. Reauveau, 
chairman of the committee on member- 
ship, announced at that meeting the 
membership of Post 404 had been in- 
creased 260 per cent. 
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The Interesting Life 





Insurance Exhibit in the Social Science Building at the Century 


of Progress Exposition, Chicago 


Life Insurance Exhibit 
At Century of Progress 

Interest in the life insurance exhibit 
at the Century of Progress exposition 
in Chicago has been developed to such 
a point that the average daily attend- 
ance for the first few weeks reached a 
figure close to 10,000. Attracted by a 
great sign over the display, reading 
“The Institution of Life Insurance,” 
and by interesting illuminated murals, 


topped by the glowing caption, “Life 








Insurance Serves the Nation,” groups 
gather in of the insurance ex- 
hibit and stay, almost without excep- 
tion, to watch the action of the exhibit, 
the 
means of synchronized electrical tran- 


front 


and hear explanation made by 
scription. 

Indicating the impressiveness of the 
exhibit, one visitor remarked that the 
“Life Serves the 


should “Life 


caption, Insurance 
Nation,” 


Insurance 


changed to 
Nation.” 


be 
Saves the 





For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 








Openings... States of 
New York and Ohio 


For 61 years we have furnished 
Life Insurance at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. With a new expan- 
sion program in effect desirable 
openings are available for Agents 
in New York and Ohio. Write, 
E. Parker Waggoner, First Vice- 
Pres. and Supt. of Agents. 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


But I Wow York 
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By Frank ELLINGTON 


VER since I went into insurance 

journalism I have hoped to achieve 
the distinction conferred upon Heywood 
Broun in the editor’s note. But, alas, 
I never did. What I mean is, I’d like 
to read something like the following: 
“Frank Ellington’s weekly column is 
published by The Spectator because 
Mr. Ellington is one of the foremost 
writers in America. The opinions he 
expresses are strictly his own. Often 
they disagree with the editorial opinion 
of this paper.” 


~*~ -» @ 


F such an improbable expression 
should ever be expressed by our very 
liberal-minded editor, then I might com- 
ment on the hot fight that is already 
being waged for the presidency of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and go along with the Pru- 
dential General Agents Association in 
New York City in furthering the nomi- 
nation of Ted Riehle for president. The 
Prudential men of New York City say 
follows: 





as 


Mr. Chester O. Fischer, Chairman, 
Advisory Nominating Committee, 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dear Mr. Fischer: 


Believing that an expression of opinion from 
duly representative bodies of Life Underwriters 
would be of interest to you and your Committee 
which has the responsible task of nominating 
and conducting the election of the new President 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
we are taking the liberty of acquainting you 
with a resolution which was passed at a meeting 
of the Association of Prudential General Agents 
and Managers in Greater New York which was 
held at the New York Athletic Club, New York 
City, on June 27, 1933: 


“Whereas, it is strongly believed that the 
initiative, judgment, executive ability and 
record of past performances of Mr. Theodore 
M. Riehle makes him, in their opinion, the 
outstanding figure to be considered for the 
Presidency of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and 

“Whereas, the qualities of character and 
ability of Mr. Riehle will be so greatly needed 
during the ensuing year when leadership is 
of paramount importance, 

“Be it resolved, that the Association of 
Prudential General Agents and Managers in 
Greater New York does hereby unanimously 
recommend and support the nomination of 
Mr. Theodore M. Riehle as a candidate for 
the Presidency of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the Association 
of Prudential General Agents and Managers 
has unanimously agreed to support Mr. Riehle 
if he is so nominated, and to do all in its 
power to promote his election.” 

Trusting that this message of our opinion may 
be pertinent in view of the proximity of the 
coming election, and because of the very active 
interest which we as an Association have in the 
affairs of the National Association, we beg to 
remain 

Very truly yours, 


PRUDENTIAL GENERAL AGENTS AND 
MANAGERS IN GREATER NEW YORK 
By (Signed) JOHN A. MCNULTY, President 
By (Signed) D. J. QUINN, Secretary 
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Predicts Upswing 


(Concluded from page 16) 


and worked industriously and sufficient- 
ly long every day of the week, who has 
failed to increase his personal produc- 
tion since the definite turn in the 
economic tide some ten weeks ago. Busi- 
ness has been bad with many agents 
because they simply failed to make 
it better. 

“Life insurance may truly be proud 
of its record during the world crisis 
from which we have at last emerged. 
No other business has even remotely ap- 
proached the remarkable showing in 
stability made by life insurance, 

“Many have seized upon the mor- 
atoria on policy loans and cash sur- 
renders to launch an attack against 
life insurance. Such persons are either 
grossly misinformed or their motives 
are purely selfish. 

“The results obtained by the re- 
strictions placed upon life insurance 
policy loans and cash surrender privi- 
leges by the Insurance Commissioners 
and legislatures of the various States, 
have proven the wisdom of the steps 
taken. Regardless of what has been 
said, the fact remains that the only 
thing restricted, generally speaking, 
was hoarding and speculation. Life 
insurance is proud that it had the 
courage to stand with President Roose- 
velt in the effective steps taken by 
him to remove the hysteria of fear 
and avarice that in early March had 
reached such proportion that the very 
future of the nation and the entire 
world hung in the balance. 

“Had life insurance leaders lacked 
in foresight and courage in those trou- 
blesome days, they might have per- 
mitted selfishness and possibly fear to 
continue the unrestricted payment of 
cash to those who were raiding our 
reserves. But fortunately they were 
big enough for the emergency and in- 
stead of following the easy course that 
would have certainly brought disaster, 
they placed the welfare of the country 
above all else and the resultant re- 
strictions proved the most effective step 
that had been taken to end the panic. 

“If anyone is inclined to question 
the wisdom of the restriction, they have 
but to thoroughly and conscientiously 
review what has happened in the 
United States since the general re- 
strictions were made effective in life 
insurance and it will be revealed that 
almost immediately there was an im- 
provement manifest everywhere. The 
markets of the country stiffened, com- 
modity prices picked up, men and 





ness association. 


NWNL GENERAL AGENTS 


Have Been Selected With 
THE GREATEST CARE 


€| NY NL chooses as general agents only those men who have 
the capacity to build substantial agencies. When, after he 
has been interviewed in his home city by a Company repre- 
sentative, a candidate for a general agency is favorably con- 
sidered, he is invited to the Home Office. There he sits 
down with each of the officers and department heads, learns 
the aims and aspirations of NYNL, its methods and routines, 
and in turn gives them an opportunity to know his ideas and 
objectives. This exchange of views develops mutual under- 
standing and provides a sound basis for a permanent busi- 


@| Perhaps this explains why NYNL has fewer general 
agencies than any company of its size—and more big ones. 
To a remarkably great extent NYNL agencies are either big 
or on their way to substantial size. A general agency con- 
tract with this company is a valuable franchise. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacsioext 


STRONG-> MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 











women became more hopeful and the 
spirit of panic and destruction began 
to fail. Had there been no restric- 
tions and the life insurance compan- 
ies had endeavored to continue paying 
out every cent demanded of them, re- 
gardless of the uses for which the 
money was intended, it would have 
become necessary for the companies to 
dump upon the market billions of dol- 
lars worth of securities, and such ac- 
tion would have resulted in ruining 
millions of people and force all values 
to lower price levels than had ever pre- 
vailed before. It would also have been 
necessary to foreclose upon millions of 
farms and city homes. Utter ruin 
would have beset the land. Life in- 
surance may well be proud that it met 
this great crisis courageously.” 


Code of Practices 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 11—A com- 
mittee appointed by President Anglin 
White is at work drawing up a code 
of practice with “teeth in it” for the 
Birmingham Association of Insurance 
Agents. Members of the committee are 
John Ebaugh, Charles Van Cornell and 


James B. Morgan. It is proposed to 
tighten up the by-laws so as to make 
membership mean more and clean up 
any malpractice that may exist in the 
business. 


Elected President 


La Noue Matta, vice-president of 
Protective Life, Birmingham, has been 
elected president of the Birmingham 
Exchange Club. 





LIFE COMPENDIUM FOR 1933 
ISSUED 


The Life Insurance Compendium for 
1933, published annually by The Spec- 
tator Company, will be off the press 
early next week. The publication of 
The Compendium at the present time 
marks the first that this volume has 
been available for distribution before 
September |. 

The Compendium contains detailed 
1932 annual statements of 338 Ameri- 
can and Canadian companies, with de- 
tailed aggregates. A table of ratios 
and valuable data on the details of 
bond, stock and mortgage investments 
of each company feature the current 
issue. 
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State of Penn Wants 
to Force Its Purchase 


Asks Court to Order Golden Hill 
Directors to Vote Sale of Stock 
to American of Newark at 


$165 a Share 


The Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania is endeavoring to com- 
pel its sale, as planned several weeks 
ago, to the American 
pany of Newark. 


Insurance Com- 
An application for 
such an order was heard last week 
by Supreme Court Justice Albert 
Frankenthaler who held a hearing and 
took the matter under advisement. 

Some time ago, when the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company first 
suspended writing, the American In- 
surance Company offered to purchase 
the State of Penn, the proposed price 
being at first, it is believed, $135 a 
share, and later raised to $165 a share. 
The majority of the stock of the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania is owned by the Golden Hill 
Building Corporation which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Globe & Rutgers. The 
State of Penn has a 50 per cent rein- 
surance arrangement with the Globe 
& Rutgers and this reinsurance was to 
be taken over by the American. 

Since the improvement in the stock 
market the sentiment to sell the stock 
of the State of Penn at such a figure 
has changed in certain quarters. Ac- 
cording to affidavits filed by Wendell 
P. Barker, counsel for the State of 
Penn, the boards of directors of the 
three companies which own the entire 
stock of the Golden Hill Building Co., 
have adopted resolutions requesting the 
directors of the Golden Hill to sell 
the State of Pennsylvania stock, but 
the directors have failed or refused to 
act upon this request. Directors of the 
Golden Hill Building Co. are E. C. 
Jameson, president of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire, and H. Edward Bilkey, 
J. H. Mulvehill and J. D. Lester, vice- 
presidents. All were represented by 
counsel at the hearing except Mr. 
Bilkey. 

It is reported that Mr. Jameson is 
opposed to selling the stock of the State 
of Penn because he considers the price 
offered far too low. It is said he con- 
siders its worth to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $250 a share. The New York 
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Insurance Department has also changed 
its mind on the sub/ect. 

The company claims, in an affidavit 
vy its president, Gustav Remak, Jr., 
that the sale of the company is needed 
to offset the serious situation brought 
about by the placing of the Globe & 
Rutgers in rehabilitation thus causing 
the State of Penn, by reason of its 
affiliation, to suffer cancellation, 
of agents and decline in premiums. 

The Golden Hill Building Co. owns 
6357 shares of a total of 10,000 shares 
of the State of Pennsylvania, which 
it acquired from 1922 to 1925 at a cost 
of $1,277,395. This stock is now 
pledged as security for a loan of 
$185,000. 


loss 


National Board's Views on 
Bank Agency Controversy 


Counsel J. H. Doyle Replies to Walter 
Lambeth, North Carolina Bank 
Agent 
The attitude of the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters on the bank 

agency question, particularly in refer- 
ence to the proposed Glass-Steagall 
amendment, is revealed in a letter to 

Walter Lambeth of North Carolina, 

whose correspondence with C. L. 

Gandy, president of the National As- 

sociation of Insurance Agents was sum- 

marized in these columns last week, 
penned by J. H. Doyle, the board’s 
counsel. Mr. Doyle writes: 

“TI am in receipt of your favor of re- 
cent date inquiring respecting the at- 
titude of the undersigned as_ repre- 
senting the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in respect of the Glass- 
Steagall bill in Congress, which, as in- 
troduced, contained (at the solicitation 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents) a prohibition against a 
national bank, reserve bank, or other 
member bank, as defined by Section 1 
of the Banking Act of 1933, or any 
bank or trust company, whose deposit 
is guaranteed in any respect under the 
provisions of the act, or any employes 
of any such bank from directly or in- 
directly acting as an agent or broker 
for any partnership, association or cor- 
poration engaged in the business of 
writing or selling any form of insur- 
ance, either by soliciting or selling in- 

(Concluded on page 26) 


Inimical Legislation 


Checked In Illinois 


Recent Session of Assembly Most 
Favorable Insurancewise in 
Many Years; No Dangerous 


Bills Passed 


Cuicaco, July 11—The distinction of 
having made the most favorable record 
in many years insurancewise goes to 
the recent session of the Illinois gen- 
eral assembly, thanks to the alertness 
of insurance men in all divisions of un- 
derwriting. 

The assembly’s record is signalized 
by the fact that not a single measure 
of dangerous, revolutionary, or dis- 
criminatory import was passed, though 
many were introduced. On the other 
hand the assembly batted almost 1.000 
in passing bills endorsed by the in- 
surance department and insurance in- 
terests. 

The splendid record was all the more 
pleasing in view of the fact that there 
was a record number of bills affecting 
insurance introduced, exceeding 150. 
Much of the credit goes to Edgar M. 
Ackerman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois who 
commuted between Chicago and Spring- 
field, the capital, and was present at 
every session of the legislature. 

Another important factor was the In- 
surance Advisory Council which was 
formed early this year composed of rep- 
resentatives from all divisions of in- 
surance and from all insurance organ- 
izations in Illinois. This organization 
acted as a clearing house on insurance 


legislation. 
Three laws stand out among the 
many that were enacted. These are 


the emergency bill giving the governor 
and director of insurance powers to 
meet the financial emergency; the bill 
abolishing the department of trade and 
commerce and creating the department 
of insurance under the supervision of 
a director of insurance reporting di- 
rectly to the governor; and the bill 
creating a legislative commission to 
recodify the insurance laws of this 
state. 

Therefore it must henceforth be Di- 
rector of Insurance Ernest Palmer and 
not superintendent of insurance. The re- 
codification of insurance laws has been 
advocated for many years but only un- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Globe & Rutgers Moves 
to End "Rehabilitation" 

As The Spectator goes to press, the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance is pe- 
titioning the Supreme Court of New 
York, Special Term, Part 1, for ter- 
mination of the order of rehabilitation 
under which the company has been in 
the custody of Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick since 
March 24. In an affidavit filed by the 
company’s president, E. C. Jameson, it 
is stated that the company’s assets ex- 
ceed its liabilities by $7,213,496 on ac- 
tual market values. It is added that 
the company is actually solvent to the 
extent of about $10,000,000, taking into 
consideration several factors not used 
in arriving at the first-named figure. 
The affidavit goes on to demonstrate 
the company’s cash position and its 
ability to meet obligations as they ma- 
ture, contending, therefore, that “as a 
matter of law the company should be 
returned to the board of directors as 
the elected representatives of the 
stockholders who own the company, and 
are entitled to have their representa- 
tives manage its affairs.” 


Portrait of a Perfect 
Underwriting Risk 

We are advised by John F. Galvin, 
chairman of the Port Authority, that 
the Port Authority Commerce Building 
at 111 Eight Avenue, New York City, 
is the lowest rated building for a 
multiple story building similarly con- 
structed and occupied, in the territory 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. It is interesting to note some 
of the features of this building which 
make it so acceptable to insurance un- 
derwriters. It is, of course, of fire- 
proof construction and_ sprinklered 
throughout. The usual valve alarms 
required by the fire code are placed 
not only at the base of each water 
riser, but in addition thereto, at every 
floor level. These floor alarm valves 
have been installed so that in event of 
a fire or a flow of water, the area is 
immediately recognizable. Each floor, 
containing 165,000 square feet, is 
broken down with alarm areas of ap- 
proximately 20,000 square feet. A\l- 
though not required by the code, a com- 
plete manual fire alarm system has 
installed as if there were no 
sprinkler system. Again, at strategic 
points on each floor, watchman boxes 
have been installed so that building 
patrolmen can be logged on their cir- 
cults. 


been 


The manual fire alarm system initi- 
ates pre-alarms and after investiga- 
tion by the building fire brigade, a city 
fire alarm can be transmitted. The 
supervising officer of the _ building 
proprietary system is required to push 
a delinquency button every fifteen min- 
utes or a general alarm is broadcast 


throughout the building announcing 
that the operator is either ill or in- 
capacitated. The supervising per- 


sonnel is on duty three shifts a day in- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days, thereby minimizing the insur- 
ance risk over week-ends and similar 
periods. Although in the adoption of 
the proprietary system for the protec- 
tion of sprinkler installation, the 
human element has been supervised and 
almost eliminated through the opera- 
tion of modern devices, an additional 
protective step has been taken by plac- 
ing a _super-control over both the 
mechanical and electrical apparatus. In 
order to accomplish this, a private gong 
system, reporting in distinctive code the 
location of every fire alarm box pulled 
and every area from which water might 
be flowing from the system, was placed 
in the private office of the building 
manager. An electric apparatus also 
keeps watch and automatically 
signals, any trouble in any portion of 
the sprinkler system. 


over 


The Two Major Problems 
of Local Fire Agents Today 


Cravens, Dargan & Co., the big 
Southwestern general agency with 
headquarters at Houston, Texas, gets 
out a little monthly paper, edited by 
Price Johnson, that features a vigorous 
and forthright treatment of agency 
problems. Recently it discussed the two 
main phases of the troubles through 
which local fire agents are now pass- 
ing. The first and major phase is con- 
nected with the open and indefinite ex- 
tension of credit, and the trouble is 
laid principally at the doors of those 
companies and those special agents who 
have used long-time credit to the agents 
as the means of getting more of the 
agents’ business. There is only one 
solution to this credit problem, the 
agency believes, and that is to place in- 
surance premium collections on prac- 
tically a cash basis. A cash basis in 
ordinary commercial terms means 30 
days from the date of the transaction. 
Translated into insurance terms, either 
the agent should collect the premium 
within 30 days or he should return the 
policy for cancellation. “Not taken” 
policies in every case should be re- 


turned to the company within 30 days 
from date of issue. And he should keep 
the company premiums entirely separ- 
ate from his commissions in his bank 
account. 


Replacing the Policies 
of a Defunct Company 


The other major problem with which 
agents are confronted has been the 
failure of certain companies represent- 
ed by those agents, and the efforts 
made by the agents to replace the poli- 
cies of these failed companies in other 
solvent institutions, generally at the 
cost of the agents. The Texas agency 
does not believe an agent should lay 
himself liable for taking the financial 
responsibility of replacing premiums in 
defunct companies. What an agent 
should do, in the first place, is properly 
select his company. If an agent will be 
willing to forego excess commission and 
other inducements offered by question- 
able companies, and insist on placing 
his customers only in good solid com- 
panies, he is not so likely to be con- 
fronted later with the question of what 
to do about replacing policies of defunct 
companies. If, in spite of every possibie 
care and precaution, a company should 
fail on him, then the agency counsels 
that the only sensible thing for him 
to do is to go to his customers, tell them 
what has happened, and offer them 
policies in another going institution, 
premiums under these policies to be 
paid not by the agent, but by the policy- 
holders. Of course, the agent should 
offer to collect the premiums from the 
receiver of the failed company and help 
the policyholder in every way. 


Texas Insurance Man 
Elected to Congress 


C. W. Thompson, treasurer of the 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany of Galveston, Tex., was elected 
to congress in a special election in his 
district a few days ago. He won over 
seven other candidates. He succeeds 
the late Clay Stone Briggs in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. 


|. Lloyd Greene Bereaved 


Mrs. I. Lloyd Greene of Brookline, 
Mass., wife of the vice-president of the 
Boston Insurance Company, died sud- 
denly last week at her summer home 
at Lake George. She is survived by her 
husband and two daughters. 
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50-Year Veteran Sees Bright 
Future For Fire Insurance 

Albert C. Shaffer, retired by the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
of which he was assistant secretary, on 
July 1, spent almost fifty years in the 
insurance business, thirty-three of 
which were in the service of the North 
America. He started as a local agent 
in Wheeling, West Va., later becoming 
a special agent with the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine. At the turn of the century 
he joined the Insurance Company of 
North America as special agent and as- 
sistant manager of the company’s New 
York State department at Albany. He 
became manager of this office and in 
1907 he was called to the home office to 
take the post of assistant secretary. 

Mr. Shaffer, with almost a half cen- 
tury of insurance activity behind him, 
predicts a brighter-than-ever future for 
the profession of which he has been 
such an important part. He stated that 
if he were starting out on a business 
career and had to select a vocation, 
his choice would be insurance. When 
interviewed, he said: “My many years 
in insurance have been busy ones, yet 
not too busy to recognize the many op- 
portunities for making friends that in- 
surance work seems especially to offer. 
I look back with genuine pleasure at 
the thirty-three years spent with the 
North America, years ripe with those 
warm friendships whose value tran- 
scends any other standard of success. 
I take a personal pride in the strides 
made by the North America and the 
humble part I have been permitted to 
take in its growth. The entire insur- 
ance field should prosper as the future 
unrolls, for the period of economic 
stress through which the country has 
recently passed has taught own 
very valuable lesson and proved the 


its 


fundamental necessity of property in- 


surance in good times or bad.” 


Enter British & Foreign 
In Fire Insurance Field 


Of more than usual interest is the 
entry of the British & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., a member of 
the powerful “‘Royal-Liverpool” groups, 
into the fire insurance field. This com- 
pany on July 3 received its license 
from the New York Insurance De- 
partment to transact the business of 
fire and allied lines of insurance. Here- 
tofore the company’s operations in the 
United States have been confined to the 
marine field. To the well known firm 
of William Sohmer & Company goes 
the distinction of being the first fire 
representative to be appointed by the 
company. The British & Foreign is 
an old established company, having been 
organized in 1863 under the laws of 
Great Britain with an authorized and 
paid in capital of £1,340,000. It en- 
tered the United States for the trans- 


action of marine insurance in August, | 
While the company is perhaps | 


1876. 
not so well known in the fire field, as 
is the case with other members of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups, its operations 
have been conservative and successful. 

John E. Hoffman, United States man- 


ager, continues in that position in 
charge of the company’s marine opera- 
tions and Harold Warner, United 


States manager and general attorney 
of the Royal and Liverpool & London 
& Globe, has been appointed fire mana- 
ger of the British & Foreign. The 
fire office of the company is located 


quarters in the United States of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups of companies. 
The marine operations will continue to 
be conducted from the company’s office 
at 60 Beaver Street, New York City. 





| 
MARSH & MCLENNAN 
INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE | 
| 
FIRE BOND AUTOMOBILE 
LIFE MARINE CASUALTY | 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO | 
New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco Vancouver 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 
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SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


AKING one of his fleeting visits 

to Philadelphia en route from one 
resort of pleasure and wealth to an- 
other my old friend Tendron True ap- 
peared in the office just as I was mak- 
ing my final plans to go in person to 
Cuba and continue my exhaustive study 
of the insurance situation which was 
so rudely interrupted two years ago 
by the sailing of the boat on which I re- 
turned to what Mr. Tendron always 
refers to as “The States.” 


#s me o* 
445° THINK you have said about enough 
concerning the situation insurance 
in Cuba,” remarked Mr. Tendron in 
his inimitable but blunt fashion. “As 


I recall it you described Sloppy Joe’s, 
the Casino, and the botanical park 


where free beer is served to all who 


| visitor’s capacity. 


| about the 


come in quantities limited only by the 
What more is there 
to be said?” 
* * 

UCH a remark, coming from one so 

well qualified to pass judgment 
came as a wet blanket indeed to my 
enthusiastic and altruistic plans. But 
while Tendron may be a severe critic 
he is not a heartless one, and, evidently 
impressed by my despondent looks re- 
sulting from his remark, he said, “How 
insurance situation in Ja- 
maica?” “It is a sealed book to me, a 
song unsung, a story not even begun,” 
I said. “Then,” said Tendron, “why not 


| go to Jamaica rather than to Cuba and 
| conduct your investigations there and, 
at 150 William Street, New York, head- | 


Jamaica, except now and then “Plains, 


possibly, though hardly probably, give a 
new impetus to insurance in Jamaica.” 
ae ok na 
uM INGER,” of course, is the word 

that I always associated with 

” 

but it seems that that was not the word 

that Tendron intended. “I mean ‘rum’ 

and you know damn well it was rum,” 

was his blunt but inimitable way of 
setting me right on that matter. 

x * * 
O, out of deference to my great pub- 
lic, I have managed to shift my 


| booking (another word Tendron is par- 
| tial to) and instead of sailing for Cuba 
| I shall sail to Kingston where, as one 


| tropical 


steamship company writer asserts, the 
native inhabitants reflect in their dress 
the brilliant colors of the tropics and 
luxuriance regale the eyes. 
Surely Tendron is right. This is an 
ideal place to study insurance condi- 


| tions. 
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National Board's Views on 
Bank Agency Controversy 


(Concluded from page 23) 


surance, or by collecting premiums on 
policies issued by any such company. 

“In reply beg to advise that in my 
judgment this was legislation of a 
highly restrictive character and as 


such would seriously interfere with the 


present conduct of the business with- 
out corresponding benefit to either the 
industry or to the public. 

“T had no way of knowing just how 
many agencies would be disturbed but 


it was my opinion that it would have 


“T am conversant with the argument 


required the withdrawal and replant- 
ing of agencies exceeding in number 
the total membership of the national 


association. The enactment of the 
measure in the form proposed would 
have caused the severance of relation 


between companies and their agency 
plants that have existed in many in- 
stances continuously and without frac- 
tion for a period of -years and in some 
instances antedating the organization 
of the national association, and which 
I have reason to believe were recog- 
nized as proper connections by both 
the companies and the agents. 

advanced in support of this prohibi- 
tion that most of the distress in bank- 


ing circles was occasioned through col- 
lateral activities, including representa- 
tion of insurance companies. In the 
absence of conclusive proof, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that in a single 
instance the connection of a bank or 
one of its employes as agent of an 
insurance company contributed in any 
manner to the closing of the bank.” 


Inimical Legislation Checked 
(Concluded from page 23) 


der the vigorous leadership of Mr. 
Palmer could the legislature be per- 
suaded to pass the enabling legisla- 
tion. 

Incidentally Mr. Palmer 
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wielded tremendous influence 
throughout the session and 
worked closely with insur- 
ance interests for construc- 
tive legislation. 

However, the excellent rec- 
ord of the legislature might 
be more graphically shown 
by mentioning some of the 
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Unbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 
U. S. Branch Statement, December 31, 1932 


dangerous and _ fantastic 
measures that were defeated 
or allowed to die in the crush 
that usually marks the end 
of every Illinois assembly ses- 
sion. 

In this group were nu- 
merous occupational disease 
proposals; bills liberalizing 
the workmen’s compensation 
insurance laws; a state com- 
pensation fund _ proposal; 


ASSETS LIABILITIES compulsory automobile liabil- 
_ ER ee $4,110,416.00 Unearned Premium Reserve. $2,205,990.80 ity insurance; numerous old 
I ie ae 212,500.00 Reserve for Losses.......... 429,686.10 gg dj on 
Due by ceding companies... 86,845.93 Reserve for Expenses ...... 48,675.63 bureau; a bill to bar all com- 
Accrued Interest .......... 56,956.68 Reserve for Taxes ......... 75,499.34 panies from foreign coun- 
: tries; two valued policy bills; 
ON EE cccuccctcnneccs 13,959.12 Contingency Reserve ...... _ 843,867.88 a bill to give justices of the 
All Other I Ne 83.11 Total Liabilities so i ie la $3,603,719.75 peace authority to try minor 
= Statutory De- personal injury and property 
(*N. Y. Insurance Department Basis) posit ....... $200,000.00 damage cases; and a bill that 
Surplus Over All would have nullified the as- 
Liabilities 677,041.09 sembly’s earlier action in 
i” passing an automobile cer- 
SURPLUS to Policyholders 877,041.09 tificate of title law to curb 

neta automobile theftts. 
oS eee $4,480,760.84 RT. ccustacaseedubene $4,480,760.84 In addition several bills of 


Fire Reinsurance Only 


a favorable nature also got 
caught in the session-end 
jam, and were allowed to die. 








United 


States 


Managers 
10 William St. New York City 





In this group was a financial 
responsibility plan for mo- 
torists, two bills modernizing 
and revising the agents’ and 
brokers’ qualifications laws, 
which bills were sponsored by 
the state department. 
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Golden Opportunity 
For Plate Glass Writers 


Production Schedules of Glass 
Manufacturers Almost at Peak; 
No Summer Let-Down in Sight 





By JOHN W. MARDEN 


Manager, New York Plate Glass Service Bureau 


There is gold in the summer hills 
for plate glass insurance solicitors. 

Even though the two high produc- 
tion months of the year, May and Oc- 
tober, coincide with the top leasing and 
rental seasons, summer is the time to 
begin. Measurements can be made with 
greater accuracy and leisure, and the 
needs of subscribers better anticipated. 
The solicitor who starts this campaign 
early has the advantage of rendering 
a better service, and is sure to reap 
the benefits when the coverage is finally 
placed. , 

New building projects and altera- 
tions which are under way for com- 
pletion for fall occupancy, as well as 
new business enterprise plans promise 
considerable business. 

The American Glass Review reports 
“Higher levels of activity than have 
been seen since the fall of 1931 are at 
present in force in most branches of 
the glass manufacturing industry. Pro- 
duction schedules are an immediate re- 
flection on the current demand going 
on into the summer, the usual dull sea- 
son, with no earmarks of an early let 
down. In fact, several container 
plants will reach peak production in the 
last week of this month and plans have 
already been made for climbing output 
in the flat glass field. 

“The flat glass trade as a whole pre- 
sents a very encouraging picture. Some 
manufacturers express surprise that 
the market absorbs the quantity that it 
does. This feature, together with the 
newly improved statistics for new build- 
ings, point to wider markets and in- 
creased production for both plate and 
window glass.” 

During the past decade the glass 
manufacturing business for both pro- 
duction and new kinds of glass and 
uses for it has made advances never 
before known in its history. Research 
laboratories daily find new uses for 
glass. Glass that is bullet-proof; win- 
dow glass which permits the passing 
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TERENCE F. 


As manager of the insurance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
he prepares for a busy year. 


ultra-violet rays; tinted 
in walls, ceilings 


through of 
glass which is used 
and floors. Laminated, non-shatterable 
glass is being used almost entirely in 
automobiles, banks, and other places 
where personal injury from flying 
fragments of broken glass may be a 
hazard. Mirrors being used in 
ever increasing numbers for ornamental 


are 


purposes in stores, theatres and houses, 
whereas formerly their use “was con- 
fined to their utilitarian purpose of 
reflecting one’s image. Carved, mitre 
cut surface, chipped, embossed, etched, 
prism, wired, polished and rough sur- 
face, carrara and black glass, opalite, 
vitrolite and a multitude of pressed pat- 
terns such as florentine, syenite, moss, 
maze, tapestry, factrolite, pentecor, 
ribbed, romanesque, rippled, imperial, 
apex, muranese and many other kinds 
of glass fill our needs in building con- 
struction, furniture, cabinet and show- 
case equipment. 

As business conditions improve glass 
will form an increasingly important 
part of the construction and decorative 
scheme, and the opportunity for sub- 
stantially increasing the plate glass in- 
surance business will again be opened 
up to the agent and the company. 

Summer months are usually avoided 
for new business solicitation, but they 
offer a real opportunity to the agent 

(Concluded on page 31) 


U. S. Chamber Plans 


Ambitious Program 


Insurance Department Will Study 
Workmen's Comp. Legislation 
Trends and Survey Special 
Taxes 


WASHINGTON, July 11—A wide range 
of work has been laid down for the In- 
surance Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for the 
coming year. With the appointment of 
a departmental advisory committee for 
the year, just announced, the Chamber 
is ready to give attention to many prob- 


lems that stand out in the insurance 
field. 
The members of the committee, 


named by Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the Chamber, are: 

Justin Peters, chairman, president 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia; John C. 
Harding, vice-chairman, manager 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., Chicago; S. Bruce Black, president 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston; 
Lee J. Dougherty, president Guaranty 
Life Insurance Co., Davenport, Iowa; 
Philip J. Fay, Nichols & Fay, San 
Francisco; Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York City; William L. Mooney, 
vice-president AZtna Casualty & Surety 
Co., Hartford, and Harry Scherr, Vin- 
son, Thompson, Meek & Scherr, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

The committee, whose personnel in- 
cludes representatives of the several 
branches of the insurance business, will 
act in an advisory capacity to the Na- 
tional Chamber and its Insurance De- 
partment on all questions pertaining to 
insurance. Its first task will be to as- 
sist the Insurance Department in carry- 
ing on a program of activities during 
the next twelve months. 

The committee will immediately 
formulate plans to extend the conserva- 
tion work now carried on by the In- 
surance Department in the fields of fire 
prevention, health conservation and ac- 
cident prevention. The Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest and the Inter- 
Chamber Health Conservation Contest, 
in which hundreds of local communi- 
ties are participating, will be continued 
broadened. During the year the 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Restrictions on Robbery 
Insurance Contracts 

Primary bank robbery insurance con- 
tracts for banks in towns of less than 
25,000 population in 23 states will here- 
after require 85 per cent of money in- 
sured against loss to be kept in vaults, 
safes, chests or similar receptacles un- 
der time locks. Members of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters were compelled to issue 
this ruling after an exhaustive survey 
of conditions in hundreds of towns. It 
will be effective July 15, 1933. 

States, in which the new ruling will 
operate, are Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. The ruling 
does not apply to: (1) Policies cover- 
ing securities only; (2) banks in towns 
of 25,000 population or more and hav- 
ing a working force of not less than 
five persons; (3) banks having ap- 
proved robbery tear gas systems, bandit 
resisting enclosures or bandit barriers 
certificated by Underwriter’s Labor- 
atories; (4) policies written with the 
$10,000 deductible endorsement; and 
(5) policies written excess over 
Blanket Bonds or All Risk Policies of 
$10,000 or more. 

Whenever the time locked receptacle 
is opened, two guards or employees 
equipped with loaded firearms must be 
stationed at each unlocked entrance 
door to the bank, unless such doors are 
locked according to the ruling. Money 
unexpectedly received by the bank must 
be placed under the protection of a 
combination lock within 15 minutes 
after receipt and then at the earliest 
opportunity under a time lock. Ex- 
tended insurance for an additional pre- 
mium may be issued to banks which 
want to increase the 15 per cent limita- 
tion. 


Small Town Banks 
Easy Robbery Targets 

For several years small town banks 
have been easy targets for hold-ups and 
robberies. Bandits have taken large 
sums of money, which, in most cases, 
have been unprotected, but insurance 
companies have also lost heavily, ac- 
cording to Mr. L. A. Sawyer, manager 
of the National Bureau’s Burglary De- 
partment. It was discovered in the sur- 
vey conducted by the Burglary Depart- 


ment of the bureau that towns of 25,000 
population were most heavily hit. It 
was concluded that many of the losses 
could have been reduced if precautions 
had been taken to protect the money 
within the banks. In actual cases 
where individual banks have protected 
themselves in such a manner as is pre- 
scribed under the new ruling, bandits 
were unable to make large thefts. 


Insurance and Bonds 
As Political Patronage 


In Pennsylvania it was alleged by 
critics of the state administration that 
insurance on closed banks was dis- 
tributed among a preferred list of the 
Governor’s friends. Governor Pinchot 
in defending his action, came right out 
and “revealed” one of those things 
that everybody knows but pretend not 
to know. “The placing of insurance,” 
Governor Pipchot stated, “has always 
been considered in Pennsylvania on the 
same basis as patronage. I am not 
convinced that it is the best way any 
more than I am convinced that the 
practice of political sponsorship for 
State jobs is the best way; on the 
contrary, I have been a confirmed be- 
liever in the merit system. But since 
the Legislature will not pass a civil 
service law, the patronage and the 
bonds and the insurance must go either 
to my friends or my enemies. I think 
the people of Pennsylvania, as a whole, 
would prefer me to distribute the few 
favors within my gift among my 
friends.” * 


U. S. F. & G. Announces 
Several Field Changes 


The appointment of Louis L. Bebout, 
manager of the Kansas City branch 
office of the United State Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company to resident vice- 
president and the promotion of Gordon 
Fisher, as manager, is announced at 
the home office. Mr. Bebout started 
with the company in 1903 as a lecal 
agent in Paducah, Ky., later being 
made a special agent, and in 1911 was 
transferred to Memphis as assistant 
manager. In 1914 he was made man- 
ager of the New Orleans branch, re- 
maining there until he was transferred 
to Kansas City. Mr. Fisher enter the 
Kansas City office in 1920 as special 
agent and before being appointed as- 
sistant manager served as superintend- 
ent of the casualty department. 
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At the same time the appointment of 
John B. Wells, assistant manager at 
Des Moines, to manager of the Knox- 
ville office was announced. Mr. Wells, 
who is a Marylander, started with the 
company in 1919. The company alsv 
has named F. Carrera & Bro. as gen- 
eral agents at Puerto Rico succeeding 
M. Y. Saldana with headquarters at 
Mayaguez. Mr. Saldana, who has rep- 
resented the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company since it entered the 
Island, will be associated with Carrera 
& Bro. 


American Surety 
Managerial Changes 

On August 1, next, John F. Clark, 
who has expressed a desire to be re- 
lieved of the chief responsibilities, be- 
comes resident vice-president of the 
Newark, N. J., joint branch office of the 
American Surety Company and the 
New York Casualty Company. On that 
date Herbert N. Hutchinson succeeds 
Mr. Clark as manager at Newark. 
Twenty-two of Mr. Hutchinson’s 27 
years in the business have been ac- 
tively spent in the employ of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company—first as assist- 
ant manager of the company’s Minne- 
apolis branch office, then successively 
as manager at Denver and at Atlanta, 
and for the past two years as superin- 
tendent of production at the home office. 
John F. Clark, who has served as man- 
ager at Newark for more than 35 years, 
is widely known in his community, and 
is president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey. 


Wm. B. Wisdom Opens 
Advertising Agency 

William B. Wisdom, who was adver- 
tising manager of the Union Indemnity 
Company, has now established his own 
advertising agency in New Orleans and 
is already enjoying a gratifying success. 


James A. Beha on 
Home Loan Board 


James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, has 
been named by Governor Lehman of 
New York to the special advisory com- 
mittee which will study the Federal 
home loan act and cooperate in its ad- 
ministration in the State of New York. 
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Workmen's Comp. Sub- 
Committee Meeting Soon 


Much interest was attached to the 
creation of a sub-committee on work- 
men’s compensation insurance at the 
last meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. It is 
hoped that this committee might effect 
a liaison between the rating bureaus 
and the various commissioners so that 
a somewhat better understanding would 
be arrived at before the former come to 
state with their programs. The com- 
mittee has instructions to study the 
present problems of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance during the interim 
between the June and December meet- 
ings of the convention. 

The committee is already on the job, 
a meeting having been summoned by 
George S. Van Schaick, superintendent 
of insurance of New York, and chair- 
man of the sub-committee, for July 18 
at the New York Department’s offices 
at 80 Center Street. Other members 
of the committee are Ernest Palmer, of 
Illinois; Merton L. Brown, of Massa- 
chusetts; Garfield W. Brown, of Min- 
nesota, and C. A. Gough, of New Jer- 
sey—a strong group. Among the topics 
they will consider are the questions of 
whether rates are properly made and 
properly applied and whether the busi- 
ness is economically and efficiently man- 
aged. 


Aetna Issues New Leaflet 
to Promote Safe Driving 


The Atna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany has recently prepared an attrac- 
tive leaflet on safe driving, a copy of 
which accompanies every A®tna auto- 
mobile policy issued. On the front page 
appears the statement—“Just One Rule 
for Safe Driving: THINK!” This idea 
is amplified by suggesting five ways in 
which the safe driver thinks about 
what he is doing. These include alert 
attention at all times, courtesy and 
consideration for the rights of others, 
adapting speed to road weather and 
traffic conditions, observation of cer- 
tain fundamental rules of the road and 
proper maintenance of car and equip- 
ment. Space is also devoted to a brief 
but convincing statement on the relation 
of safety to premium rates. It is our 
understanding that copies of this leaf- 
let may be had upon request made to 
the publicity department of the AXtna 
Casualty and Surety Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Walter Beyer a Director 
of the Home Indemnity 

Walter F. Beyer, secretary in charge 
of the automobile department of the 
Home Insurance Company, 
cently elected a director and secretary 
of The Home Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Beyer is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota—class of 1912. He went 
with the St. Paul Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company in that same year in 
the automobile and marine department, 
spending several years as special agent 
and later as assistant manager of the 
automobile department. He served as 
a captain in the infantry during the 
World War. He became assistant man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
The Home Insurance Company in No- 
vember, 1919, and was elected assistant 
secretary of the company in 1928. In 
April, 1931, he was made head of the 
automobile department and was elected 
secretary. He is a past president of 
the Automobile Underwriters’ Club of 
New York. 
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Strange Accidents 

The Indian Insurance Journal of 
Calcutta remarks wisely that folks get 
hurt strangely. To prove the state- 
ment it records the following: 

One policyholder, sitting in a barber 
chair, was wounded when a man get- 
ting a shave in the next chair dropped 
a revolver. 

A pencil worked its way through a 
man’s coat lining and was forgotten 
there until it punctured a vein. 

A motorist was driving along a 
highway which suddenly expanded with 
heat and hurled him, machine and all, 
into the ditch. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


finds occasion to rant 
inconvenience to which 
he is subjected at an inopportune mo- 
ment. The conditions causing his em- 
barrassment seem, at the time, to be 
of devilish concoction, and his wound 
rankles for long afterward. Such an 
experience befell me one time while 
visiting in a strange town. Intending 
to leave by a late train, I boarded a 
trolley car which I figured would con- 
vey me to the railroad station in ample 
time. About half of the distance had 
been covered when the trolley car 
stopped abruptly in front of a car barn 
and the motorman informed me that 
trolley service in that town was at an 
end for the day. I raced the remaining 
half-mile on foot and barely caught 
my train, being out of breath and full 
of indignation. 


often 


2 » 


MENTIONED the incident later in 
| the presence of a well-known insur- 
ance commentator, ‘who at once drew 
a parallel to it in agency management. 
He said that there was a tendency in 
some agencies to neglect their servic- 
ing to clients when the need for the 
service seemed inconsequential. The 
extra time required and the added ex- 
pense of rendering a small service often 


| seem out of proportion to the benefits 


which would accrue to themselves. The 
call for such service, however, usually 
comes at a time when the client would 
be most appreciative, and the mere fact 
that it is given with extra effort is evi- 
dence of a desire on the part of the 
agency to give satisfaction, and it con- 


| siderably strengthens the good will be- 


tween agency and client. 
* a aa 

HE importance of a small service is 

borne out in the ancient plea for a 
“good five-cent cigar.” Personally, I 
do not care for cigar smoking, but I 
have smoked a number of five-cent 
cigars and I did not enjoy them. The 
attitude of the cigar-makers seems to 
be: “What do you expect for a nickel?” 
The point is that every one expects at 
least five cents’ worth for a _ nickel. 
Suppose the cigar maker offers several 
grades of cigars. If one does not like 
his five-cent cigar, he hardly could be 
expected to buy a more expensive cigar 
of the same make. He would be more 
inclined to experiment with other 
brands. In the case of the cigars, I 
cannot afford a more expensive grade, 
so I smoke cigarettes. 

















ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
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Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West _ Virginia 





BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 
Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy ter Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 





Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 





FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance €o., Ltd. 


Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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| Equitable Life lueuranee Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretarv 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary | 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. B. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


aASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


; RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL, BUILDING - 47 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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1857 1933 


The Oldest Life Insurance Company in 
the West. Desirable territory open for 
live agents. Has an enviable record for 
liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 
¢ ELABORATE DISPLAY 

















OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
| THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver. Colorado 
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U. §. Chamber of Commerce 


Launches Ambitious Program 
(Concluded from page 27) 


Chamber will endeavor to enlist the in- 
terest of additional communities in 
these activities. 

At its last annual meeting, the Na- 
ional Chamber declared that state leg- 
islation requiring insurance and surety 
companies to make special deposits of 
cash or securities is based upon er- 
roneous principles. The Insurance De- 
partment will prepare a bulletin pre- 
senting facts as to such legislation. 

With a view to bringing about 
greater uniformity in the compensa- 
tion laws of the different states, the 
department will issue a bulletin show- 
ing recent trends in workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation and containing a 
digest of the important provisions of 
the compensation laws of the various 
states. A survey of the amount of spe- 


cial insurance taxes, licenses and fees 
paid by the insurance business to the 
different states also will be made. In 
the last year it has been shown that 
approximately four per cent of such 
levies are turned over to the Insurance 
Departments of the states, the re- 
mainder being paid into the general 
revenue funds of the state treasuries. 
The Insurance Committee will be 
called upon to consider proposals to 
reimburse persons injured in automo- 
bile accidents with a view to ascertain- 
ing their practicability. The Chamber 
has expressed its opposition to the 
principle of compulsory automobile in- 
surance. It, however, recognizes the 
basic principles involved in the so- 
called financial responsibility laws. 


The committee will promote the 


Opportunity For 
Plate Glass Writers 
(Concluded from page 27) 
or solicitor who is willing to prepare, 
so to speak, for the fall drive. 

Glass insurance is often found to be 
the key to other lines and frequently 
to an entire account. The reason for 
this is that the frequency of loss in 
plate glass insurance is greater than in 
lines, and the opportunity for 
rendering a personal service to the as- 
sured is within the grasp of the agent 
when the breakage occurs, for in many 
cases the agent negotiates the replace- 
ment. 


most 








Chamber’s policy favoring the creation 
of sound retirement systems for busi- 
ness firms and corporations. It will 
make a study of the effects of govern- 
ment competition on the insurance busi- 
ness and will further extend its pro- 
gram of policy-holders’ education. 
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12 copies 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


This invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed authority, has 
been fully revised and brought up to date. New and important 
articles have been added to the section on diseases, and new 
words have been added to the glossary of medical phraseology 
which now embraces more than 2000 terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and accident under- 
writer and adjuster is divided, for convenience, into three 


Section I.—Accidents; Section II.—Diseases 


Section III.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 
$ 65 
120 
210 


375 


25 copies 
50 copies 
100 copies 


Please remit by Money Order or Bank Draft on Philadel phia 


SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Compensation Hearings 


Under Way In Penna. 


Governor Pinchot's Committee 
Holds Session at Philadelphia; 
Move on to Pittsburgh 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10—The com- 
mittee, appointed by Governor Pinchot 
to investigate the workings of the work- 
men’s compensation law in Pennsyl- 
vania, completed its two-day hearing in 
Philadelphia last Friday to hear both 
insurance companies and employees 
urge elimination of the present delay 
in the hearing of cases. 

Employees had their innings at the 
first day’s hearing. Employees and so- 
cial service workers. They attacked in- 
surance companies for their delay in 
settling cases and for their methods of 
seeking appeals after compensation 
awards had been made. 

At the second day’s session, George 
H. Detweiler, attorney for insurance 
companies, was before the committee 
most of the day, setting forth the com- 
panies’ arguments. 

The committee consists of Dr. C. A. 
Kulp, professor of insurance at the 
Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman; State Senator 
Harry D. Scott of Phillipsburg; former 
Judge Arthur C. Dale, chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; 
Roger J. Dever of Wilkes-Barre, repre- 
senting miners and iron workers; Dr. 
L. K. Ferguson of the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and Shippen 
Lewis, special deputy attorney general 
in charge of closed banks. 

The latter part of this week, the 
committee holds hearings in Pittsburgh 
for two days and then completes its 
survey with a one-day session in 
Scranton. 

Detweiler admitted that there were 
delays in settling compensation cases 
but denied that insurance companies 
were to blame. 

“One thing the public should bear in 
mind,” he testified, “is that insurance 
companies want to pay just claims 
when they are proven. Contrary to 
the impression created here yesterday, 
insurance companies want action and 
speed as much as the claimant does, be- 
cause we must know where we stand 
if we are to continue in business. 

“What I believe is most necessary is 
for the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to adopt a strict rule of procedure 
which will eliminate delay and waste 
of time.” 


"White Collar Unemployed 
Not Drifting to Insurance 


Agents’ and solicitors’ licenses issued 
up to the end of June by the Michigan 
department show a material reduction 
from the number recorded in 1932, ac- 
cording to Robert M. Morse, superin- 
tendent of the license division. 

The number of agents’ licenses in 
force as of July 1 was 54,354, Mr. 
Morse said, as compared with 60,769 as 
of the same date last year. Up to the 
end of May the number of solicitors 
licensed was 982 as compared with 
1553 entering June, 1932. 


Mr. Morse attributes the reduction 
to several factors. The department has 
been calling in more applications to 
determine their qualifications and the 
depression reaching its low point about 
April 1, when the licensing year starts, 
undoubtedly kept many from entering 
the business while scores of agencies 
were in difficulties and were being 
forced out of the field. The tendency of 
many unemployed “white collar” work- 
ers and displaced executives to seek a 
living in the insurance business for the 
duration of the depression evidently 
was curbed during the last year. 
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